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TH STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to disxcuurage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will curnpel every individual con- 
trolling natural oppurtunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of lubor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to euch the ful) reward of bis labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


GEORGE IN ENGLAND. 


London Star, June 6. 

Heury George is back in London from his 
great provincial tour. He is off to Parisina 
day or two to attend a eonference of land 
pnativnalizers, and when be returns be will ad- 
dress a few tneetings in Ireland. He is look- 
ing ruddier, stronger, and fatter than when 
he was first with us, and he 1s full of spirits. 
A sound-hearted, suund-headed nian is Henry 

George; never loses fuith ia his principles, 
‘and is always looking steadily forward to 
the triumph that isto be. He called at the 
Star office, and plunged at once into the story 
of his tour. 

“My speaking trip through this country 
wus ended on Friday night by a speech at 
Muidstene, Kent. It has been a most grati- 
fying and successful one to me. and has 
showu clearly the great advance that public 
Sentiment hus made in the social questivn 
since I was over the country in 1884-5” 

“How did you notice this, Mr. George?’ 

‘da the uudiences, which have been large, 
iu spite of the fact that at uearly all my 
ineetings a charge bas been made for adwmis- 
sion; and still more in the character of tbe 
audiences.” 

“In the enthusiasm, Mr. George, or in the 
status?” 

‘The men who huve managed the meetings, 
and who bave filled the platforms, who have 
geoerally acted as chairmen, and who have 
everywhere been present in large numbers, 
are the active men of the radical wing of the 
liberal purty, the meu whose sentiments and 
ideus show what is cuming iu politics. The 
number of clergymen takiug part, aud who 
have invited me tu speak iu their churches, is 
also u very siguificunt indication. This bas 
been specially noticeable among the Congre- 
gutional body, who represent to-day the old 
‘‘dudependents,” whose present position in 
Eugiish politics is uot without a suggestion 
of what it was two and a half centuries ago.” 

“Did you take part in any chapel services 
about the couatry~” 

“Yes; for iustauce, at the great meeting at 
the city ball in Glasgow, where the religious 
service wus conducted by the Kev. Mr. 
Cruikshank; in the church of the Kev. Donald 
Macrae iv Dundee, and ia the Congregational 
church at Newcastle. And I have had a 
great many ivitations | have been obliged 
to refuse, as ny ordinary engagements have 
been generally for six uights during the 
week.” 

“You spoke of a chunge in the tenor of 
your audiences, I think, Mr. George.” 

“Yes, they seemed very much better in- 
formed, and very much more sympathetic 
than when Il was bere before. Tue truth of 
the matter is that our ideas have been uad- 
vaucing nut merely by direct propagation 
aud couscious acceptance, but by diffusion. 
They are, us the phrase voes, ‘in the air; 
aud, so far from our ideas of the single tax 
seemiug vow to be strange, iv strikes the 
ordinary man among large classes us some- 
thing obviously just and expedient. A curi- 
ous illustration of this change in public senti- 
meat is the idew that | beard expressed in 
many places thut I bad changed my position 
since L was iu Great Britain last. The truth 
is that I stand in the sume place, and these 
people themselves have chunged their posi- 
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“What were your observations us to social- 
ism?” 

“Socialism is such an indefinite term, and is 
used so indetinitely iu Eugland, that it is hurd 
to unswer that ina word. Men who sce the 
necesity of social improvement frequeatly 
call themnselves socialists, und are called so- 
cialists; but as to the true meaning of the 
term “the state socialist” {found them strong: 
er in London thun elsewhere, and not at all 
strong, even in London. Socialism in this 
sense must yield to the single tax idea, which 
ussigus an adequate cause to social injustice 
and advocates a detioite and simple remedy.” 

“Would you be willing in conjunction with 
the single tax to advocate such sucial palliat- 
ives as the taking over of the tramways and 
the reduction of the hoursof labor, aud other 
reforms in which London is interested /” 

“Ou the coutrury, I advocate the running 
of the tramways by the municipal authority 
and at municipal expense, as one of the prop- 
er functions of the goverument. We draw 
the line wherever competition ceases to uct. 
very business which is in its nuture a mouop 
oly isin our opinion a proper subject for guv- 
erumental control Weare in reality anti- 
monopoly men. Wedo not believe that there 
is any really necessary conflict beUween labor 
aud capital, but that the real contlict is be- 
tween labur and monopoly; and we would 
abolish all monopolies and all special privil- 
eges, putting ail citizens on an equal plane of 
opportunity, aud giving to ail fuir play. But 
the most fundamentally important of ail 
monopolies iu our view is the monopuly of the 
luud, the indispensable element to ali labor 
and to all life. As for the reduction in the 
hours of lubor, we regard any action which 
can tend in that direction usa good sign, as 
promoting increased intelligence; but we de- 
spair of accoumplishiug any large and general 
reduction by arbitrary means. In our opin- 
ion men do not overwork themselves because 
they want to, but because they are forced tu; 
and the relief which would cume by opening 
land to labor and giving productive forces 
fair play, would so increase the opportunities 
of employment, and so raise the rate of wa- 
ges, that it would be iu a little while impussible 
to get men to devote the greatest part of 
their waking life to a mrre effort to maiutaio 
life.” 

“What of your talked-of debate with Mr. 
Hyudman” 

“Whether it is to come off or not 1 do not 
know. Iam iuformed by the cuimmittee ia 
whose bands the matter was left, thar the 
social democratic federation have up tu this 
time refused or neglected to cumply with the 
condition which they at first proposed, that 
both parties should put up half of the pre- 
liminary expenses, I seek no controversy 
with sucialists, but lam, as I said when asked 
the question, perfectly willing to meet any 
one of their representative men uuder proper 
conditions,” 

‘What is your opinion of the course of 
English politics in regard to the Irish ques- 
tion, and its bearing ou your special sub- 
ject.” 

“f think the truth that the just and proper 
relations between Great Britain and lrelund 
are those that exist between our American 
states hus made enormous progress and is 
steadily gaining grouud. There is among 
the great body of the liberal body not merely 
the desire to vive to Ireland Ler just rights, 
but a warin sympathy with the oppression tu 
which her people have been subjected. And 
there scems to me on the other side tu also be 
womergence in Great Britain of the Irish 
Movement into the vreat demucratic move- 
ment, and the Lrish party in Kugland seems 
to be taking its proper place in the great 
Euglish democratic party now forming. One 
of the great avencies to this end has, I think, 
been the Star. The establishineat in Hovland 
of a popular paper, edited by wu prominent 
member of the Irish parliamentary party, 
und that is taking a leading part in advoca- 
ting the reforms that are desired as earnestly 
by the English democracy as by the Irish, is 
utonce an indication anda most powerful 
ageucy in promoting this change, | have all 
uloug believed that this was the true course 
of the frish leaders, and Lum confident that 
19 this they have at last struck the right 
track.” 

“What do you think of the commission, Mr, 
George?!” 

“So far as the Irish people are concerned 
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it seetns to me that the guime is not, and 
never has been, worth the candie. Theeffoot 
on public sentiment hus been to clear the 
leaders of charges which everyone who knew 
thein knew to be greundless; but the terrific 
expense to which they are subjected must 
exhaust their resources. If Michael Davitt 
and two or three othersof them had discarded 
counsel and gone into the court for them- 
selves it seems tome thut they might have 
accomplished as good a result at much less 
cost. But, at any rate, it is a striking com- 
meovtary upon the mauver in which the ina- 
chinery of the law can be made to give sub- 
stuntial advantage to those who have the 
longest purses. Thereis au good dealin this 
country as well as in America, te make one 
think there was some method in the madness 
of Peter the Great, who, after sojourning iv 
London, suid there was only one lawyer iu 
Russia, aud when he went back he intended 
to hang him.” 

“Next year, Mr. George, the government 
will probably complete their scheme of land 
purchase. What do you think of the situa- 
Lion which will then be develuped?” 

“fF luok to it with a good deal of hope. 1 
think the effect of the debate on the five 
millions appropriation of last winter was to 
firmly set the masses of the liberal party 
throughout Great Britain against land pur- 
chase on uny terms. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Par- 
nell and the other leaders, hampered by their 
previous positions, only ventured to fight the 
appropriation on matters of detail, but in the 
radical clubs and liberal associations the ef- 
fect was precisely the same as if they had 
fought iton a matter of principle. I have 
been curious to inquire on this subject from 
well-informed meu in the localities I have 
visited, aud their universal opinion is that 
even Mr. Gladstoue, powerful as he is, could 
not bring the masses of the party into any 
acquiesceuce in a scheme of Jand purchase. 
The present coalition of tories and unionists 
is of course strony enough to puss any ball 
they like, und the effect of the aduption of 
such a scheme as is proposed will be to delay 
the settlement of the lrish lund question, and 
perhaps to relegate Ireland for some time to 
the rear in the general advance; but its edu- 
cational effects on the British people can, | 
think, hardly be over-estimated.” 

“Do you think the liberal party in parlia- 
ment will oppose it!” 

“[ think they must oppose it if from no 
higher motive than political necessity. To 
accept such a measure from the tories would 
virtually be political suicide. And if any 
section of the present Jiberal leaders acqui- 
esces in it the effect will, it seems to me, be 
like the uulouist split, to further purge the op- 
position of elements which at preseut retard 
its advance.” 


Henry Gieorge’s Visit to Australia, 


The Australian Standard (Sydney) of April 
27 contains this paragraph: 

The following announcement appeared in 
the Daily Telegramon Friday moruing: ‘Mr. 
John Farrell, editor of the Svandard, the or- 
gun of the single tax league in this colony, 
received a cublegram vesterday from Mr. 
Henry George, in New York, announciuy his 
intention to visit Australia in October. Ar- 
rangements will be made by the leazue to 
vive Mr. George a suitable reception.” ‘This 
iserronevus. A Jebler, nova cablexram, has 
been received by the editor of this journal 
which sets forth detinitely that Mr. George, 
who is now lecturing throughout Great Brit- 
ain to immense audiences, wud organizing the 
movement in all parts of the United King- 
dom, will visit Australia about the time naimned. 
Mr. George, who will probably be wccompun- 
ied by Mr. Morrison Davidson and Mr. Wail- 
liam Webster, will very likely gpen at Ade- 
luide, and thence proceed through the colo- 
nies, Ju oa short tine we expect to be 
able to give our readers fuller particulars 
concerning the matter, There is no doubt 
Whatever that Mr. Georve will meet with a 
reception in Sydney which will considerably 
surprise those whu believe that the single tux 
is only the fad of a few isulated visionaries. 


A Wonderful Lupression on the Britishern, 
Huston Globe, 

Henry George has made a wonderful im- 
pression on the Britishers, The London and 
provincial press agree in saying that he has 
swayed the musses more powerfully than 
any man Whe has appealed vo them from the 
platform in a generation, 


Sowerking for Democratn to Rend nud Mau. 
or 
Thomas Jelersun, | mes 
Absolute free trade is one of the natural 
rights of man. 





THE PARIS CONFERENCE. 
REPORT OF THE WORLD'S CONFERENCE 
OF FREE SOILERS. 


Names of Delegru tes Mestumeoalt the Speeches 
Diflewent 
Proprietary 


~—Keports Eron Rationn— The 


Penusiant Wumbug—Resolu- 


tious Adopred—The Banquet. 


Panis, June 12.--The inCernational congress 
en the land question becwo business Mouday — 
evening, June 10, atan informal cathering at 
the Hotel Continental The permanent presi- 
dent of the concress wis selected in the per- 
son of M. Charles Lonpuet, one of the city 
ecuncilors of Paris, and a gentleman whose 
knowledge of the HMnelish language specially 
fitted him to preside. Henry George was 
vlected honorary president of the congress. 
Viee-presidents were elected as follows: 


Messrs. Saunders, Mngland; llarseheinn, Gere - 


many; Svolfel, Holland; Clarke, Scotland; 
De Potter, Belyium; Cypriani, Jiaiy; John 
Bruce Wallace, JTveliod; Fernando Linden- 
berg, Deutnark: Ieucene Simon, China. M. 
Albert Toubeau of Paris was chosen general 
secretary. Secretaries for the respective nia- 
tions were elected us follows: Messrs, Ver- 
inder, Mugland; W. i. Ilieks, America; Car- 
vallo, Portuval; Fernando Brouez, Belgium; 
Delaporte, Prauce. 

After this business the president mude a 
speech ip which he paid a bitch tribute to the 
progress ip the Jand cause made by Huglind 
and the United States. He then culled on 
Henry George, who, on rising, was received 
Witbapplause. Jie declared his convietion 
thatof all the sixty odd international con- 
gresses tu be held iu Paris this summer, the 
congress on the land question would have the. 
Ereatest elYeet on the world. The fand em- 
bracing: pretty much everything, the cougress 
must embrace vbout all there is of interest to 
humanity, Ma Gieorge gave a brief but 
striking review of the condition of the land 
question in America. He said the progress 
iv the past six years had been something un- 
heard of before in the history of Americana 
polities. The single tax men to-day,” said 
the speaker, ‘stand where tbe anti-slavery 
men stoed in 1856." As between Jonglaud and 
Ainerica, hfe wasn’t prepared to say which 
wus the must advauced in advocating the 
land for the people. Both countries are mak- 
ine wonderful strides toward real liberty. 
Mr. George paid a tribute to President Cleve- 
land for the uwakening effeets of his mes- 
suave. This address, which gave the foreign 
delegates their first chance to hear the author 
of “Progress and Poverty,” was listened to 
With the closest attention. Mach of its force 
was lust When the translation was made into 
Freneb bub the Frenchmen were frequently 
roused to vivvrous uppliuse. At tirst, ab 
every third or fourth sentence, Mr, George 
stopped and gave the chairtian a chance to 
trauslate into Frencnu, bub us he got warmed 
up the trauslation was forgotten sometimes 
for several minutes aud thea a very abridged 
rendering wits giver. 

After the address of Mr. George the session 
was Lurned into a conversalionul meetings 
where the delegates were given the oppur- 
tunity of getting acquainted. Jt was nearly 
midnight before the delegates dispersed. 

The regular session of the cougress wus 
opened Tuesday tiorning at disv o'clock in 
the splendid) ball of the Hotel Coutinental. 
Before the eallof the president for order, 
there was aaramusing bua. of conversation, 
the Kaglish delegates trying tu inake the 
Feeuchmen understand their dimited Prengh; 
the [taliaas Wresthay with the Germans; the 
Belgians with the flolieuders, and soa ou 
through a bewilderime maze of Teutoue Bux: 
oho and Latin vocabularies, Abr Flurscheiun 
was ia tis element, speaking: Mughsh and 
French alinost us wellas German he was per- 
feetly at home and never seemed so happy as 
when he was pu the midst of a three-tougued 
dispute, ftamay be reoiarked that Mr, #lur- 
scheimn’s hinguistic ubility did much to reuder 
the conyress # success. In the preparation 
of resolutions, in the traustation of speeches 
inte English, in the adjusting Of disputes bis 
trent tonvue was invalaable ; 

After the presideat’s brie! speech of open- 
ine the programme outhned the night before 
was commenced, This was the hearing of re- 
ports froin the various committees on the cans 
ditian of yhe lind question und its relation to. 
misery und poverty, Mr, George wus to have. 
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led off with Amerien but had just received 
news that bis oldest daughter bad been strick- 

en with searlet fever.. This caused his ab- 
sence during nearly the entire session of the 
congress and had no somewhat dampening 
effect on the ardor of the delegates. 

M. Stoffel, the Holland delegate, cotn- 
~menced the reports.’ He declared the curse 
of Holland to be Jandlords, Steadily and 
surely the land of Nolland is concentrating in 
the hands of the big holders. . “Had we no 
cupitalists,” he said, “we would) hive no 
poor.” This was the way the French papers 
fot it the next day, but Mr. Stoffel used the 
Nae “lund monopolists” instead of “eap- 

tulists.” ‘This gives but a faint idea of the 
ieee way the Parisian papers grasped 
the principles of the convention. Mr. Stoffel 
said the Dutch peasants could not buy the 
lunds necessary to their life. They were 
compelled to emigrate, The nationalization 
of the soil is not cousidered Utopian in Hol- 
land. The communists wre numerous and 
have representatives iu the parliament. 

William Saunders followed for Kneeland. 
He said that the territory of England is in 
the hands of 30,000 men. Landlordistmn is 
a fraud, and the worst of all frauds. (Hear.) 
It is a breach of trust. The governments 
who have had the land to administer have 
given it over tou few without being able to 
give a title. (Applause.) The rights of land- 
Jords must be denied, and it) must be beld as 
a principle that compensation should be given 
to those who have suffered, and not to those 
who have beeu benefited by injustice. The 

unlawful appropriation of land in England is 
the mother of other crimes. 

Mr. Saunders spoke for balf an hour in his 
Inost earnest vein. His speech w us put into 
French by President’ Longuet. This was the 
muoner of translating the English speeches. 
Instead of translating every two or three 
sentences, the president took notes during 
the discourses and at the end made the best 
translation into French his excellent memory 
permitted hit. 

Mr. Agathon de Potter of Belgium, the 
author of many works of the Colins school, 
gave a brief resume of the Belgian land 
tenure. There the land is individually ap- 
propriated by many small holders, but the 


same effects are seen. The ensluvemeut of 


laborers is gradually going from bad _ to 
worse. 

Mr. Michael Flursebeim of Germany gave a 
history of conditions in his country. It is 
only in the northeastern part that there are 
big landlords. In the middle and the south 
are the small proprietors, but the evils are 
the same. In the south the inortrage holder 
is the owner of thé laud. Juterest being so 
high all rent is gobbled by the proprietor of 
the mortgage. So true is this that the Ger- 
mans have the maxim: “Who owns the mort- 
gage owns the land.” But the indirect effects 
on capital and industry are the worst in 
Germany. Without investing it in land there 
is no sure return for capital Passing from 
this to the question of interest, Mr. Flur- 
scheim said that he differed with Mr. George 
on the subject cf interest. He thought it 
would not continue under the single tax, 
while Henry George thought it would. But 
that was a small thing. Said Mr. Flurscheim: 
“What is wanted is to get the lund back to 
the people. Then the interest question will 
tuke care of itself.” Not one-twentieth of 
the capital of to-day is real Capital. Mr. 
Flurscheim hit it off well in his phrase “capi: 
talized tributes” in the way of national 
debts, mortgages, etc. Land nationalization 
will abolish this false capital. In Germany 
capital looms up more than land, and that 
explains the million socialists in that country, 

Take land away from the big e: wpitalists by 
the single tax and the Rothsebilds could not 
to-day have such a tremendous fortune which 
is estimated at 0,000,000,000) franes, Lf all 
this were in active enterprises, how eould it 
he mauaged by a single individual or fiumaly ¢ 
I¢ couldn't. Mr. Flurscheim himself suid he 
had put his eve lust year into w company 
of acapital of 2,000,000 marks, and he was 
sure that be could look after at the most 
but twice that sum. The speaker touched on 
overproduction, which, be said, is considered 
as existing, because such men as the Roths- 
childs demand 200,000,000 frances every year 
as tribute. If they would consume this 
amount it would be all right. But they do 
vot, They cousume at the most but 20, 000, 000 
und put out the other 180,000,000 in demand- 
ing more tribute, Mr, Flurseheim closed by 
declaring that a waror a social revolution 
was akead in his country. 

Au hour's intermission was taken for Juneh, 
and at two olelock the congress got together 
again and listened to two short reports, on 
Mreland by Mr, Bruce Wallace, who delivered 
his address in French and English, and by 
My. Shaw-Maxwell on Scotland. Their ye- 


ports were impromptu and geveral in their 
oburacter, 
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etors Possess 17 
rencrally S87 per cent of the proprietors pos- 
sess only 23 per cent of the soil. 
the cultivation of the land, one-third is not 
cultivated av all; 


owned by the people. 
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Then Henry George presented his report 
adjourned fromthe morning. He traced the 
conditions of the lundholdiny class in the 
United States fromthe time of the settlers 
of the earliest days to the present. He told 
the congress the plain truth about the rapid 
development of the venus tramp which bas 
been as remarkable as the growth of wealth. 
The terrible increase in poverty since the war 
and the crushing effects of protection were 
vividly set forth. The socialistic national- 


ization of the land found something to chew 
oun this phrase: “We don’t want more re 


striction, We want to abolish all restriction. 
We don’t want to give the goveroment more 
powers. We think as little should be given 
to it as possible.” 

“When I wrote ‘Progress and Poverty,’” 
said Mr. George, in concluding, “I bad ‘no 
hope of seeing the question brought into the 
field of discussion during my lifetime. Now 
There is not a bamlet from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific where there is not a 
single tax man. Our party is the growing 
party of America. The future is ours.” 

He was greeted with applause by the Eng- 
lish speaking delegutes; and during the 
spirited translation of President Louguet, 
who seemed to have caught some of Mr. 
George’s enthusiasm, the Frenchmen gave 
vent to their feelings in many demonstra- 
tions of enthusiastic approval. 

A very important statistical paper was 
then given by M. A. Toubeau on the subject 
of land holding. He utterly demolished the 
theory that there are millions and millions 


of small peasant proprietors in France. The 


fisures which he bad prepared had been. in- 


dorsed by the minister of finunces and there- 


fore had all the weight of an official report. 


It muy be remarked that this paper, which 
was of more interest to Frenchmen than any- 


thing in the congress, was uot mentioned the 
next day by the Paris journals. This shows 
at once the inadequate exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the congress by the Paris press and 
also the lack of news instinct on the part of 
the Parisian editors. Itisa pity that a city 
which is the center of the international con- 
gresses should be so cursed by a narrow- 
minded press. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the land proprietors, 
said Mr. Toubeau, possess only 10 per cent of 
the surface, while 12 per cent of the propri- 
7 percent of the land. More 


As regards 


another third is badly ecul- 
ivated, that is, onthe share system, and of 


the last third, one-half is well cultivated, but 


the other half is cultivated only underthe most 
burdensome conditions, It is said that there 
are twelve or fourteen million landed prcpri- 


etors, but M. Toubeau showed that claim to 
be false, as there are not nearly that many 


families in France. The trouble with the old 


estinates has been that all cultivators of 


land, whether rent payers or not, Were classed 
as proprietors. Reducing the class to those 
who really possess the lund out and out,there 
is left butten per cent of the soil which is 
“There is more land 
now in the hands of big proprietors than be- 


fore the revolution, and very few Frenchmen 
know this,” 


Moreover the landlords of to-day, said the 


speaker, are much more severe and harsh 
than those before the revolution. When the 
Parisian philosophers laud the land system of 
France, M. Toubeau called them to remember 
that 2,000,000 Frenchmen hardly know what 
meat is, and that 360,000 live in houses with 
but one opening. 
the physiocrates, the speaker said that 200,- 
000,000 franes were raised on land 


Referring to the work of 


ralues in 
1700, but that since that time the taxes have 
been vradually shifted to industry, In some 
elaborate tubles M. Toube: ue showed how thin 
shifting had gone on. fn 1707 the land tax 
had been lightened by 22,000,000 franens in 
1790S, by 11,000,000; in 1799, by 15,000,000, nod 
so on down, until now, with all the wondratuss 
udvanee piven to dand values by the provress 
of the century’s civilization,the amount raised 
on land is only about 120,000,000, and yet M. 
Leon Say has been going abroad asthe friend 
of the Rothichilds trying to have this sum 
still further reduced by 40,000,000 franes. 

The speaker at the conclusion of bis inter- 
esting collection of statistics was heartily 
congratulated by the English delegates for 
the thorough manner in which the statements 
of the land owners had been exploded. 

This clear and concise report was succeded 
by amisty and vague production by M, Agathe 
on de Potter of Brussells, editor of La Proprie- 
te Fouciere Individuelle, and representative 
of the Collectivistes Rationnels. Instead of 
giving any report of the land tenure be dis- 
closed the remedy of bis school which con- 
sisted of the following methods: 1, free pub- 
lic education; 2, the renting of lots of Jand 


with the necessary meaus of cultivation; 3, 
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the giving to each young man on arriving at 
the age of work a sufficient endowment to 
enable him to establish himself; 4, the loan- 
ing of capital to those who shall have lost 
their endowment; 5, finally, the renting of 
lund in person and the prohibition of sub- 
letting. 

The addresses of the day were finished by 
Fernando Lindeuberg who recited the saine 
evils existing in Holland that exist every- 
where. 

Mr. Flurscheim then presented the resolu- 
tions for closing the congress. In order to 
uvoid any mistakes that might arise out of a 
Tower of Babel discussion, the resolutions 
had been cut down toa few lines and passed 
around atnonyz the representatives of the 
different schools for correction. As read 
they were as follows: 

Whereas, Land is not the product of labor 
but is the raw material or source from which 
all that is necessary for existence is drawn. 

Whereas, Lubor is the only rational basis 
of property. ; 

Whereas, The private ownership of land 
results in the ensiuvement or exploitation of 
labor. - 

Whereas, finally, This social condition be- 
gets dungers which, if neglected, will eud in 
making all order impossible. 

Therefore, This assembly declares that the 
private ownership of lund should cease and 


give place to collective ownership for the 
coInmon Wweai. 





The resolutions were in a fair way to be 
passed without uny dissent when M. Toubeau 
questioned the clearness of the words ‘“col- 
lective oWnership.” Io French they were 
written “appropriation collective.” M. Tou- 
beau was afraid that the meaning would not 
be definite enough. He was aguiost the 
collectivist school and didn’t want the word 
“collective” in the resolutions. The collec- 
tivistes were afraid that this wus uw scheme 
of the single tax men to freeze them out, and 
they were on their feet at once. Some spcke 
in French, others in Duteh, others in Engtish, 
and for about a quarter of an hour there 
was a confusion of tongues that made the 
French reporters tear their hair. Finally Mr. 
Flurscheim turned upon M. Toubeau and 
frankly told him in French and Euglish that 
be (Toubeau) was only one man and nobody 
behind him, while those who were for the 
resolutions were backed by millions. It was 
absurd for one man to come in and attempt 
to disturb the harmony of a congress with 
his little one idea. 

This calmed the ‘‘co!lectivistes.” They saw 
that the pretty word they wanted in the 
resolutions was safe. But M. Toubeau was 
not sutistied and insisted upon his point. The 
president left the chair and made a speech 
in which he said he went further than most 
of the delegates, favoring the nationalization 
of production, but he was willing to yield 
and ask no more than the simple demand for 
land naticnalization. After some more words 
more or less confused on both sides, M. 
Flurscheim who with his facile tongue was 
always master of the situation proposed that 
it be left tothe committee of vice-presideuts 
to put the resolutions in good French. Every- 
body agreed to this und the resolutions were 
udopted as given above. 

The vice presideuts and secretaries were 
constituted a permanent committee on time 
and place, and Henry George was elected 
president. 

The customary resolutions of thanks were 
then adopted, ufter which, at 7 p. m., the 
conzress adjourned sine die, and went di- 
rectly to the banquet ball. 

The table was splendidly decorated with 
flowers, anda number of ladies added the 
grace of their presence. Among the Amer- 
icuns present were Mr. Hopper, representa- 
tive of the Hurlem single tax club of New 
York, who had assisted at the congress dur- 
ing the day; Miss Mary P. Cranford, of Sev- 
enth avenue, Brooklyn, one of the original 
hinge taxites; Mr. Burroughs, of Burroaghs, 
Welleame & Co, London; W. i. dicks, seere- 
Lary for the United States, 

When the toasting time arrived the follaw- 
ine henbiinents Were responded to; 

“Our Korein Guesun.” 

Mr. Charles Lonpuct, member of the Paris 
ciby council. 

Py, Furth responded to a toast on behalf of 
the London city council. 

“Henry George,” by Mr. Milleraud, mem- 
ber of the chamber of deputies for the de- 
partment of the Seine. A fine specimen of 
French eloquence; clear, musical and pas- 
sionute, 

The response by Mr, George was equally 
Warm, aud bis compliments to the Freach for 
their assistance to Americy. in the past were 
eminently agreeable to the French represen- 
tatives, 

M, Daumaus, municipal councilor, tousted 
Mr. Flurscheim, who, in his response, called 
on William Saunders of London. 

Mr. Torr of the London city coungil, at the 
request of Mr, George, gave a brief review 
of the tux revision now going on in London, 
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The final tousts were by M. Desmoulinus on 
the “Knights ot Labor,” and M. Delaporte on 
the “Social Revolution.” 

After the banquet the delegates were intro- 
duced to the members of the Puris city coun- 
cil present, and about midnight the last sin- 
gle tax man bad passed out into the Rue de 
Rivoli to find bis lodgings, near or far, and 
dream about the first International congress 
of the single taxites. W. i. Hicks, 











RECEPTION AND ) CONFERENCE. 


Meeting of Geine Committee—No News from 
Henry George. 

The joint committee on the proposed re- 
ception to Henry George and informal cou- 
ference of single tax delegates met at the 
Manhattan club house, 66 Clinton place, New 
York, Saturday, June 22, W. TT. Crousdale 
presiding. 

The chairman reported that. he had re- 
ecived vo reply from Mr. George, who bad 
evidently not received the cublezram, 

The sub-committee on transportation re- 
ported two meetings, but nothing definite ac- 
complished owing to the absence of news 
from Mr. George. The LEOUR for a steamer 
more favorable. 

There being no further Santen business au 
informal discussion ensued. By request the 
delegates from the Standard club, Jersey 
City, informed the committee of the success 
of their first open air meeting of the season. 

Mr. Croasdale stated an impression as a 
result of conversations with other reformers 
that if single tax men would renew their 
initiative in the matter of ballot reforin they 
would receive very substuntial co-operation 
and assistance from other reformers, This 
started another very interesting discussion in 
which was developed the fact that the Jersey- 
men had already beguyu on that line and 
thut the New Yorkers were rather behind. 
A temporary conversion of avy of the clubs 
into ballot reform clubs wus not proposed, 
but rather thut the clubs countenance the 
movement and that individual members take 


part in temporary associations having ballot 


reform us their chief object. 
The committee adjourned to meet on Satur- 
day evening, June 7.9, at the same place. 
EDWIN A. aac eee 


SHEARMAN’S. SPEAKING TOUR. 
A Sermon for aanane ‘cit: Political Ecou. 
omy for Mouday. 

PorTLAND, Oregon, June 17.—Mr. Thomas 
(+. Shearman spoke here last night (Sunday) 
at the Unitarian church on the ‘Moral Aspect 
of the Single Tax” to what I consider the 
finest audience, intelligently considered, that 
has assembled in this city for years. He 
gives us the economic side to-night at Ma- 
sonic hall. _S.  B. "RIGGEN, 


Men Serving as Biecku ét Wood. 


As is sometimes my custom when walking 
along the street I was reading ‘Progress and 
Poverty” and had come across this pussage. 
The writer was speaking of what Franklin or 
Priestly would have imagined had either of 
them foreseen the tremendous development 
of machinery: 

“Plainly, in the sight of the imagination, he 
would have beheld these new forces elevating 
society from its very foundations, lifting the 
very poorest above the possibility of want, 
exempting the very lowest from anxiety for 
the material needs of life.” 

Ou coming to the corner of a street on the 
Bowery I chanced to raise my eyes from the 
page and saw four mea standing and support- 
ing immense ligures of six. They had stood 
there in that position all day long, and for 
several days. They were dressed in ridiculous 
fashion, with flaring striped short coats and 
knickerbocker breeches. Two of them were 
ubout six and a half feet tall, and they cert- 
ainly were what they were designed to be, 
attractive. It occurred to me that those men 
should have been doing some retmnuuerative 
work instead of simply bhulding up signs, 
which could have been done as etliciently by 
blocks of wood. And the questivn involun- 
tarily presented itself to my mind: Why do 
men do that! Is it because it is eusy! Is it 
because they like to be fantasticaily dressed 
and to be laughing-stocks! Or what! 

Luddressed the tallest man of the four, 
He did not like to do it; but he was an en- 
gineer und could get no work. He wana 
Sulifornian; no one knew him inthe city, and 
he received $2aday for being wu sigu sup- 
porter. 

“Touwt get work at my trade,” said he. 
“Qne his to do something in this city, or 
steal or beg. This is better than either of 
the two.” 

The man was an American—there was no 
doubt of that. He was evidently strong and 
robust, although long and rather thin. He 
preferred making an “honest” livelihood to 
begging or stealing, and J left him thinking, 
Protection has not done much for this mun; 
neither has machinery,nor the easy production 
of the necessaries of life. SECURE 

The Single Tax tn St, Louis, 

Sr. Louis, June 21,—Our single tax league 
is having a steady and healthy growth, and 
is now on a sound financial basis. The next 
regular meeting will be held at the rooms, 
1109 Washington avenue, Monday evening, 
J. W. StEeL, Sec. pro tem, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Australian Standard says: “Mr. J.C. 
Neild has proved that, the single tax men can- 
not fool kim. Ina letter to the Herald he 
points out thet Mr. Megey bas plagiarized 
the idea of asingie taxon land values from 
Henry George. A backwoods trapper, who 
on one oecasion visited New York, found his 
way into a cathedral, and when the officiat- 
ing clergyman delivered the Lord’s Prayer, 
an expression of knowledye and contempt 
came over his visage and be said to an old 
mate Who aecompanted him, ‘That darned 
cuss never made that prayer—he got it from 
aparsun l beard ut Wilson’s Gulch twenty 


years agol?™ 





The Swiss “Frei-Land” movement appears 
to bemuaking rapid progress, says the London 
Star. It is gathering adberents all over 
Switzerland, not only amongst working folk 
in the towns and amongst the small cultiva- 
tors, but amiongsb practi ‘al statesmen. Lt 


has already enli-ted in its favor some of the 


members of the great council at Busel. They 
are ip a minority, indeed, as yet; but last 
week this miuority succeeded in introducme 
a serious debate iu the council upon the sale 
of some spots of ground upon the Marktplatz. 
The free-landers contended that the land 
should be retained In outional or comnmunal 
ownership, aud that the great council was 
bound in duty to the republic not to sel! but 
only to let tne land. The motion was re- 
jected; but the free-landers gained a forward 
step for the movement, as the council has 
agreed to accept arepurt upou the principle 
of the taxation of ground rents. “The terri- 
tory of our state (the cantun of Basel) is al- 
reudy too smalt,” sould one speaker, “that we 
ought not only to avoid seliing wuwuy a single 
yard of it, but we ougbt on the contrary to 
be taking measures to acquire the whole of it 
as the undeniable property of the whole coin- 
muuity.” A general meetiag of a'l the Swiss 
sectiuus of the “rei-Land” society is to be 
beld duriug the summer either at Zurich or 
Outen. 





About single tax letter writers the Dun- 
dee, Scotland, People’s Journal has some- 
thing to say. The Journal is anti-single tax, 
and therefore the statement is the more in- 
teresting. Itsavs: ‘We wish that our poli- 
ticiuns could read the correspondence in the 
Journal on Mr. Henry George and his land 
restoration policy. It would show them how 
very strongly in earnest a lurge number of 
thoughtful workingmen are on the subject of 
Jand reform and bow much a burouing and 
blazing question the land question will be- 
come if practical reforms are long delayed. 
The correspondence is a@ remarkable revela- 
tion cf the strength of Mr. George’s fullow- 


inc, It hus been largely a one-sided corre- 
spondence. Mr. George’s followers may be 


nore active of mind and more ready wad 
eager to express their ideus thaa the follow- 
ers uf the other side; but, whatever the cause 
may be, itis certain that as letter writers 
they outnumber their opponents aud excel 
them in the vigor with which they defend 
their cause.” 

A paper called the Cootamundra Liberal 
regards the Australian Staudard as a most 
revolutivoary little paper, and thinks that no 
one but aw immadman could endorse its state- 
ment that land owvers themnselves are the 
really “dangerous classes.” ‘There are quite 
a number of madmen about. The London 
Star, forinstance, alittle revolutionary paper 
weich ruus twenty-four electric lighted de- 
livery carts every night, and circulates 200,- 
QUO copies per day, says: “Itis tothe lund 
system alone that we ean trace rack-reat— 
avnd rack-rent as much for the single room in 
the attic as for the house of many chambers, 
It is to the land system that we van trace the 
breakdown after lives ot toil, of as many of 
the industrious middle as of the working 
classes. Indeed, the land system of England 
is like an infectious disease. No man, no 
class, no corner of human industry, no refuge 
of hunwu misery can escape it; it: pursues 
Without rest, it overtakes the swiftest four; 
It passes through iron doors; it visits with 
impartiality the mansion and the cabin; it is 
like sume great natural force—omniputent, 
omnipresent, relentiess, The liberal party, 
by the great step in advance it made at Birm- 
ingham, pow stands coimitted as a whole to 
a reform ou this question, which buttwo or 
three years ago hud adberents only in small 
coteries und unreported debates in back pur- 
lurs or upturnished offices. But the taxation 
of ground viaiues We take to be already set- 
tled as u reform inseribed on liberal banners, 
aud, therefore, certain of final victory,” 

Professur Stuart, who advocates the taxa- 
tion of ground rents, speaking ata lurce 
gathering of liberals at the Dover town hall, 
suid that in London the housing of the work- 
ne classes Was a disgrace to oa Christian 
country, wud he gave some of the results of a 
visitation Which be is now makiuig aulonue the 
dwelliugs of bis constituency in Loudon 
which showed that in a large number of iu 
stances seven and nine persons occupied 
a single rooin with only one bed in it, 





The members of the National association 
for promoting stile Colonization, held their 
aAnDuUAl Meeting inthe rooms of the suciety of 
arts, John street, Adelphi, London, a couple 
of weeks ago. The earl of Meath, who pre- 
sided, congratulated the asseciation on the 
fact that the goverument had decided to tuke 
the erefters from the highlands of Scotland 
and place Lhem onthe woodinuds of Cunada, 
Jt was also cuuse lor satisfaction that einen: 
Jars on the subject of state colouteation havy- 
ing been sent tuthe colouies, favorable replies 
had been received from Canada, Western 
Australia, and Natal The Right Hon. Sir 
George F. Bowen, G,C.ALG., moved the adap- 
tion of the report—a ducumeut recording the 
work of the wssuciation during the pust yeur, 
The report was adopted, The Right “Hon. 
Lord Brassey, KC,B., then moved « resolu. 


brown 


may 
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tion, “expressing approval of the action of 
the government in granting state assistance 
for the settlement of crofters in Canada; and 
earuestly urging upon the government the 
pecessity of extendiag this system of coloni- 
yation to other congested districts of the 
United Kingdom, thereby substantially help- 
ing to alleviate the distress which prevails 
amopst our unemployed laboring classes, 
The earl of Fife aud Sir C. Tupper supported 
the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Says the Australian Standard: At the re- 
quest of several of our readers we will re- 
print oext week Henry George’s magnificent 
lecture on “Moses, the Lawgiver,” which has 
not. as yet been widely published in Australia. 
It has been spoken of by bih critics as one of 
the very tinest pieces of English writing any- 
where to be found, and to those of our friends 
who love literature for its own sake we can 
protse a voluptuous feast, in comparison 
with which the most inspired budget speech 
ever delivered in) our senate will seem as 
bread and water after trullles and 
champagne. 

Sir Henry Parkes of New South Wales 
don't seein to be ufraid of single tax litera- 
ture. Of bis own tnotion he has written to 
the editor of the Australian Stundard to ex- 
press his appreciation. “I have read it with 
much interest” he says: “The high journal- 
istic tone, us well as the murked ability of 
its urticles, is very gratifying. Iam free to 
express my sincere delight io seeing intelli- 
gent miuds nonestly laboring, whether I 
uvree With them or po, to coutribute their 
share to the solution of the hard problems 
yet to be mastered iu bettering the condition 
of humanity.” 

The Australian Staudard is in capital hu- 
mor with the turn things are taking, as it well 
be. It says: “During the past week 
‘Land Nationalization,’ ‘The Single Tax,’ ‘The 
Sydney Conference,’ ‘Henry George’s Visit,’ 
and sv on form the headings of paragraphs 
and articles in wa lurge number of the ex- 
changes which have come to us. There is 
hardly auy subject more widely debated at 
present, and letters reach us from all quar- 
ters. From Meibourne, Sandhurst and Shep- 
parton in Victoria, and from Gympie in 
Queensland we learn that organization is 
proceeding apace, and subscribers continue 
to come in from many quarters,” 

That outspoken single tax paper, the Cork 
Eagle, discusses the situation as follows: 

Well does the Irish chief secretary know 
that it will be out of bis power, or that of his 
uucle’s, to check the democratic tide that 
will suon sweep over the United Kingdom; 
and although the tory and unionist press may 
try to smother public opinion, the s:irring 
speeches of Henry George during his late 
campaign are already bearing fruit. Re- 
cently bis able expusitious have induced an 
enthusiastic and wealthy friend of the single 
tux movement to present to the executive of 
the Scottish land restoration league the mu- 
nificent gift of £2,000. The donor desires the 
league tu utilize his gift’ in organiaug and 
educating the people of Scotlaud to accept 
the principle of the single tax, aud adopt the 
policy of muking it the test question at the 
next gencral election. Several huadred thou- 
sand copies of impurtant publications bearing 
on the land question will shortly be issuea by 
the executive, aud circulated throughout the 
country. At their last meeting the executive 
wdopted a resolution to appoint permanent 
organizers, These avents have been up- 
polluted, and will enter upon their duties ia a 
tew weeks, The secretary, Mr. Robert Bar- 
tou, has alsu been favored with unsolicited 
Offers of lurge financial support from prom- 
inenb liberals and radicals throughout the 
country. Who, then, will be bold enough to 
deny that landlordisin is uot doomed, and the 
fate of private ownership of the soil forever 
seuled? 


flenry George's Trip. 
New York World, June 24 

Lonpon, June 22.—Henry George delivered 
an uddress to sume twenty thousand Nor- 
thumbterland miners at their annual conven- 
tion to-day. The orator on these occasious 
is always chosen by ballot. This is the first 
unc, however, that an American has been 
thus honored. Henry George told his audi- 
euce that the only way to do anything to 
raise their wages was to strike for their 
vatural rights—namely, equal proprietary 
rights to the soil. All other measures, he de- 
clared, Were mercly palliative. Mr. George 
also addressed a large meeting at Amster- 
dam on Wednesday nizht. He says that the 
single tax idea in France and Holland is just 
Where it was in America in 1883. 

New York Star, June %, 

Lonpos, June 22.—Henry George addressed 
the yearly tnass mecting of the Northumnber- 
lund miners al Newcastle to-day. Mr. George 
will engage in ou debate with H. M. Hynd- 
man, the uoted secialistic leader, on July 7, 
aud will sail for New Yoris on July 20. 


Vhe Sbhugle Tux in Brie, Pa. 

he single tax men of Erie, Pa,, have 
formed an organization, with the following 
ufficers: W. G. McKean, chairman; J. L, 
Babcock, secretary, and Hl. J. Honecker, 
treasurer, The next meeting will be held in 
Forrester’s hall, Koghth and State streets, at 
4 veluck, on next Sunday afternvon, June 80. 


A ard Motto to Live Up Ta, 
Here is the title and motto of a paper pub- 
lished in New Holland, Ohio: 
PLAIN TALR, 
4d. 1B. Lewis, Editor, 
Motto: “Do right, fear God and make 
Money.” . 








THE SINGLE TAX IN CHICAGO. 
Rapid Growth of the Club—The Ship Cnual 
Between the Lakes and the Qall 


Cuitcaco, June 21.—We are growing, crow- 
ing, growing. Thatis the message Lam glad 
to send you from Chicago. Every day marks 
some advance. Every day some fresh evi- 
dence of progress may be noted. The spirit 
vf our reform is in the air—it is working in si- 
lence where none but the most observant will 
even suspect its presence. 

Last night the club room at the Grand Pa- 
cific was filled. It was perhaps the largest 
gathering the single tax club has ever called 
out to its weekly meetings. Many new faces 
were seep, several new names were enrolled 
aud the discussion while less entertaining 
than some other discussions we have held, 
was iustructive. It related to the great 
drainage problem which is now approucking 
solution. The sbipcanal that has been author- 
ized is to cost $20,000,000. It will connect the 
lakes with the gulf through the THinois aud 
Mississippi rivers, serving at once as au ur- 
tery of commerce and «a sewer for the 
euormous waste of this great population, 
Under the act authorizing this gigantic public 
improvement, the required funds are to be 
raised by gencral taxation. It will thus fall 
out that the burden will rest on the weakest 
shoulders; the benelits will accrue to those 
contributing least to the undertaking. A 
double tax must inevitably fall upon the ten- 
ant class. They must pay their own aud their 
landlords’ share, too. And their burden will 
be a continuing one. Good drainage aud 
freer commerce must make Chicago a more 
desirable place of abode, rents will thus ad- 
vance, aud so We who must pay for the canul 
must go on till the crack of doom paying our 
landlords a royalty on a value we ourselves 
have produced. It isa prospect that single 
tax men do not view with pleasure. They do 
not Wish to obstruct the enterprise, but they 
do wish to make it the text for many a strong 
object lesson in the science of economics. The 
club will therefore bring the question as much 
into public view us possible. Resolutions set- 
ting forth the facts and principles have been 
adopted and these will be presented to every 
labor organization and economie club in the 
city. The whole subject will thus get an air- 
ing and it will be our fault if clear economic 
priuciples are not euforced. 

Much interest is felt here in the proposed 
welcome home to Mr. George. We feel thut 
it ought to be made nutional in tts character 
and striking in its details. Our elub will 
therefore have at least one representative to 
coutribute to the success of the demonstra- 
tion. Mr. W. H. Van Ornum, whose nutne is 
widely known in connection with our move- 
ment, Was unanimously invested with that 
honor. It is probable that others will also go 
on from here tu take part in the testimonial. 

ITlike the suggestion of Mr. Siemon that 
meetings be held throughout the country in 
honor of Mr. George’s home-coming. The 
occasion could thus be given a greater siguniti- 
cance than is otherwise possible. ¢ 

Chicago has lost one of her most effective 
single tax workers in the person of Mr. John 
Z. White, who han gone to St. Louis, at least 
temporarily. We shall feel bis loss in the 
club most keenly, for as a debater he is not 
easy tomatch. He has seen the whole eat 
and knows how to exhibit the animal in its 
true light, and his methods are peculiarly 
effective. I want to commend him to the 
brethren at St. Louis. They will sadly 
neglect their opportunities if they do not put 
him into the harness at once and keep him 
there, He is a willing as well as a powerful 
worker. 

I wish also to mention Miss Leonora Beck, 
our noble hearted vice-president. Sranpanp 
readers have not forgotten, nor will they 
ever forget, her pathetic story of her ex- 
periences in the public schools of this city. 
It was simple, but marvelously effective, and 
it has endeared her to thousands who have 
never seen her pleasant face and may never 
see it. But she is going to Glendine, Mont, 
to spend her vacation, and 1 want to have 
the friends in that part of the world know 
where to find her. She speaks like she 
writes, with a simple grace and a sympa- 
thetic touch which are irresistible. Mr. 
Brokaw should see that she gets opportuni- 
ties to be heard out there before the suminer 
is over. W. OW. Baineiy, 


The Single Tax tu Australia. 


Having just returned from a trip to Syd- 
ney, N.S, W., bo hasten to report to Pie 
STANDARD the progress which its principles 
are making in the country where, of all 
others, it would be easiest and simplest to 
put them in practice. lor Australia, with a 
territory as large as the United States, has 
at present so Sparse a population that land 
values, though relatively as high as auy- 
where else, are but au imsirniticant asere- 
cate, so that even if it were necessury bo pay 
compensation to lund owners in’ order to 
bring ubout nationalization, the country 
would soon recover frouvit. Again, notonly 
the pustal service, but all telegraphs aud 
railways are in the bands of the covern- 
ment, and although under present conditious 
thisis anevil rather than a benelit, seeing 
thas landlords get all the advantaye with- 
out giving eveu that modicum returu to the 
pation which the American lund grant rail- 
way companies create, yet ib will certainly 
so far simplify the advent of the single tas, 


ete Seatiics 


twas surprised at the strides whieh our ideas 
are making, and certainly think that, in pro-. 
portion to papulation, they are more widely 
Spread in Australia than anywhere else iu 
the world, Several members of the New 
South Wales and other parliaments are in 
favor of land value taxetion, Mr Seaver, - 
beme chiirman of the Nos. W, single tix 
league, and Mr Alfred Atlen, one of the 
Inost prominent and popular philanthropists 
of the colony, having been sqatarely elected 
on that platform, bis aise boldly advocated 
ibindebate. Mr.oAlleniseone of the few mem- 
bers for the so-called “Free Trade” colony, 
Who uphold absolute: free trade as opposed 
to the. mockery of it, with whieh the creat 
Mnporting interest, the most powerful in the 
colony, delude the silly cleetors. Indeed, 
the fiseal> system in vooueoin New South 
Wales, and most of the Australi comuion- 
weraltbs, should rather be desizmated pros 
tection to foreign nicnufietures” thin usurp 
the glorious title of “free,” for its desirned - 
and alinost avowed objeet is the destruction — 
of all native industeres which) ti amy way iu 
terfere with the prolits of Kuglish importers, 
Indeed, one editor went so far as to say that 
Henry George ought surely to be pleased 
with the Australiana tarill, since its poliev. is 
so ultra free trade that not only do foreign 
inanufactured @oods come in absolutely free, 
but domestic products ure made cheaper still 
by a heavy excise duty. sy 
* The Australian workingman is more heavily - 
burdened than his American. fellow, for 
though customs duties are studiously kept off: 
all goods that cau be made in the colony, 
they are heavily heaped on tea, coffee, and 
such thinvs as caunot be produced at. home, 
und must consequently inevitably raise. their: 
cost. 

Nextin power tothe importing interest is 
the land owners’, atl so stron is it: that in’ 
no part of Australian is there the smillest 
land tax, except in New Zeauluud, where they 
have recently passed a property tax, not 
likely to fast fony, under which land, very 
inadequately ussessed, pays w trifle. The 
New South Wales free traders, indeed, under 
pressure froin the single tax men, pledged 
themselves, if eleeted, to impose a Jand tux; 
as, however, they are imeostly large land- 
lords, they, of course, broke faith, and the 
new budget provides for rising revenue by 
selling erown lands at) auetion. This will 
raise wi spawn of fledgling tories, all of 
whom will be to aman dead against any in- 
vasion of the rights of “property.” 

The Sydney Datly Telegraph, which has a 
very large cireulation, is in favor of the sin- 
gle tax, and i new weekly called the Stand- 
ard hus came oub expressly as its organ, 
Kven ‘Granny,” the conservative Morning 
Herald, allows its discussion, having bad 
several leaders on the subject, which though, 
of course, adverse, show how pubiie opinion 
is making itself felt. The single tax league 
has printed a circular showing the advan- 
tages of the tax in a very concise manner, 
und has sent a copy to every member of par- 
linament. This very clearly shows that it is 
not really a tax at all, but rent, paid out of 


one pocket into the other, and virlually ane -- 


nihilates altogether that odious word, “taxi 
tion.” 

Altogether Australia presentsa very prom. | 
ising aspect, and all that is wanted to make 
the smoldering flax burstinte a blaze is for 
Henry George himself te pay a visit to the 


Antipodes. Thousands are earnestly await- 
ing his coming, and ib is by no means itn 


probable that the first people to adopt his 
vospel will be oncof those youtnpest of the 
world’s nations, 
MVACUSPES A. PHIPSON, 
BALLOT REFORM. 

Governor Bulkeley of Connecticnt signed) 
the seeret ballot: bill yesterday. The new o! 
law isnot what tt cueht to be, and yet the. 
friends of ballot reforniin Connecticut have 
something to show for their bard Gobht of five 
months—the longest session i the history af 
the state. Let thuet be forgotten that this 
poor measure of change hus been achieved 
in spite of the Hartford politician who sits ia 
the governor's chai.—({Springfield, Muss. 
Republican, 

And now the public is assared that Gave >” 
ernor Hill 
whieh pussed the Conneetient lemsishulurea: 
How tuteresting. “Phe srovernaris pacebia bl to 
reforty--outside of New York [New York: 
Tribuac, ee 






Governor Dulkeley of Couneetiont is sivide © 
bo have been preawthy disturbed by the 
coupling of his mane: Wath Governor Hibs: 
owines to the sindliarity: at) tbe views af both 
coneeraing the way of veboroinee election. 
te thods.—-[New York doves Poste” ee 

The promoters of ballot reforga in Missive” 
chusetts have formed a bathotoaen lemiene for: 
Lhe special purpose Gf seeweuis ia Olrectiva: 
Operation Gf the ew fav wien Tb eee dyes Us 
first trial atthe election next lathe Now 
York Eventi Post. pas fee fe 





Looking over the field dapartidly, it would 
seem that Spractioal? poditicnins of newher 
purty rare for Austraiber ballot bills ap 
measures Lo promete puny el clechi ons, 
[Boston ‘Priuascript, “ ee 





A Crop Keport tor Purmera, 
sew York Herald ee aa : 
The greenback crop inthe farmer's pocket. 
is rapidly drying up. 
was SLI] Doping foes relief Prom 
market gud y high prutevtive tari 
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Relation of the Drend Disense ve the Single 
ax—-Address by Ceearge A. Boyd, 

The following remarkable lecture on “The 
prevention of consttmption and its relation to 
the single tax” was delivered by George A. 
Boyd of this city before the Manhattan sin- 
gle tax club ata recular Sunday evening 
meeting, June 16, and repeated before the 
Brooklyn single tax elnboon Jast Sunday, 
June 23: 

fn this paper cousumption, tabereulosis and 
phthisis are used as synonymous terms, Con- 
sumption is preduecd by a veretable parasite 


of thiform appearance wud about 11,700 of an 


inch in length lt will grow and reproduce 
only bebween the temperatures of 82 deg. and 
107 deg. Fahrenheit, bit it retains its vitality 
under very great changes of temperature. It 
is ncthkilled by freezing, aud only by continved 
boiling, Consumption does pot oceur unless 
this specific purasite, tubercle bacillus, is 
present. 

The connection between the prevention of 
consumption and the siugle tix is not one of my 
own choosing. Itis a vatural one and there- 
fore important. There will be no attempt at 
furnishing a cut and dried scheme for the pre- 
vention of consumption or ata demonstration 
of the correlation of forces that counect it 
with the single tux. Itis attempted to vive an 
idea of disease in general and consumption 
more in particular; tostate the causes of con- 
sumption and under causation to point out 
those things which are especially active inits 
production and which cunnot be remedted by 
forcible legistution, Lwishialso to repudiate 
the old idea of heredity and to inspire a hope 
that the disease may be coutrolled because it 
depends on human conduct. 

There are bwo conceptions of disease which 
now exert wan influence. First, that held 
by the people: and by a large inajority 
of the medical profession, that disease is 
soine notable disorder arisiug in the organ- 
ism which affects the tnaterial constitution or 
interferes with function. This conception im- 
plies that disease in itself is a destructive 
process and comes from causes originating in 
the material structure, This conception is 
known to be erroneous, and will uot be found 
in any late work on pathology or practice. 
Disease is now known to bea conservuative 
process ind always tends to restore the nor- 
mal coudition of structure and function. Dis- 
ease, that is the physical phenomena which 
occur in ao organism and which give rise to 
symptoms, always tends to protect and to re- 
estabiish normal conditions, Disease may be 
defined as a process by which nature obvi- 
ates noxious influences. Tkuow this to be the 
teaching of Dr. Hermauu M. Biges of this 
eity. Leb me try to make a little plainer 
what I mean by following the process by 
which a tuberele is formed in the lungs. uA 
tubercle is a gray nodule about the size of a 
millet seed und is characteristic of tubercu- 
josis. The lungs are made up of fibro-carti- 
laginous tules, the bronchi and their expand- 
ed extremities, the air vesicles. The bruachi 
and air vesicles are lined with a layer of 
cells called a mucous membrane. Arteries, 
veins, cupilliries, nerves and lymphatics sur- 
round the bronchi and air vesicles. All this 
ineshwork of tubes, vessels, wud nerves are 
held in place by an iuterstitial connection 

Blood fills the arteries, capillaries 
and veins audair the bronchi and air vesicles. 

Now let us suppose some bacilli are 
breathed into the lung, and tind a spot where 
they can crow. At the point where they be- 
gin to develop the cells which compose the 
mucous membrane begin to swell up, and 
then to produce cells after their own kind by 
splitting iuto two, Ab the same time this 
process is coiug on the bload vessels become 
eons ested, and the veins become lined with 
white blood corpuseles. These white blood 
corpuscles stick prolongatious of their bodies 
through the walls of the vessels, and then 
proceed to pull the body through alter therm, 
Some red blood corpuscles and aw portion of 
the watery consutuents of the blood alse 
escape through the capillaries und veius. 
Now the point of infection is congested, and 
there is an increase of cells from two sources 
—first, from mucous membrane, and second, 
fromthe escape of white, and a few red, 
blood corpuscles, The process which now 
takes pluce is interesting and remarkable. 
The white blood corpuscles, endowed with 
their crawling movements, advance upon the 
bacillus, wrap themselves about him, and 
subject him to a process of digestion, [tisa 
miniature cuse of Jonah und the whale If 
the cell is weak it fails to digest the bacillus, 
wnd the bacillus in tura lives off the cell, Hf 
the bacillus be a puny fellow and the cell a 
good, healthy one, ib is victorious, and the 
baeillus is overcome. The cell does not live 
long after the battle. It dies and forms pus, 
What is nature going to do with this pus: 
She fas two methods of vetting rid 
of it, The pus cells may disinterrate 
and be absorbed, or, as is usually the 
ense in tuberculosis, it is inclosed in a 
fibrous capsule and remains there inert 
throughout life, The process by which this 
enpsule is formed shows another couserva- 
tive force of disease. At the same time the 
white blood corpuscles are fighting the bat- 
tle in the field the cells which compose the 
connective tissue increase greatly in number, 
and build up an embankment around the in- 

fected spot to prevent the farther invasion 
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of the enemy, the cells change their shape 
and form ua fibrous capsule which shuts off 
pus, bacilliand all from. the rest of the lung. 
The disense ts thus checked and the lung re- 
stored, as nearly as possible, to its former 
condition. In cause the disease is not checked 
the suine sort of effort is made as that frst 
described, but the tissues are too weak and 
effort: aborts. The processes I have de- 
scribed are not theoretical, they are demon- 
strable facts. What I most desire you should 
sec in this deseription is this, that in disease 
you have nature on your side. The principle 
of self defense beyins inthe cell and fur- 
nishes a means both of defense and restor- 
ation of strueture and function. These ten- 
dencies are universal and destroy theidea that 
the specifle lesions of disease are inherited. 
Nature may fail to produce a perfect stract- 
ure, and henee one easy overcome by noxious 
influences, but.as far as nature does go she 
coes on a sound basis and her deficiency of 
material may assume the shape of deformity 
or weakness, but not disease. This accounts 
for the great prevalency of cousumption 
among the children of tuberculous parents, 
yet it does not resign the child to an in- 
evitable fate. There isno fate of tuberculous 
resting over the child of a tuberculous parent. 
Asamatter of fuct the offspring generally 
dies because no precautions are taken to pre- 
vent what the parents deem unavoidable. 
The specific disease is. not inherited, but 
weakness of parent weakens the offspring. 
The fight is between the vitality of tissue on 
the one hand and the bacilli on the other. 
The late Prof. Flint says: ‘The disease is 
never produced without the parasite, but the 
efliciency of this agent depends on the pre- 
disposition or diathesis. The latter alone will 
not produce the disease. If the introduction 
of the parasite could be prevented the disease 
would nut be produced, no matter how strong 
the predisposition; and on the other hand, if 
the prediposition be waating the disease will 
not be produced, no matter how great the 
exposure to the infectious cause,” 

Granting the above statement to be true, 
then the measures of prevention must be ex- 
erted in t“wo directions: First, destruction of 
the bacilli by antiseptic precautions; second, 
the prevention of the predisposition which 
furnishes the green pastures for the herds of 
bacilli, Jneed say but little about antiseptic 
measures apart from the predisposing causes. 
Itvis known how to kill the bacilli if we can 
get to them. No man has yet devised a 
means of rendering a tenement house aseptic. 
Poverty and slavery are two infectious prin- 
ciplesthat bichloride er chlorine gas will not 
down, They are the two guardian angels 
under whose beneficent protection the bacilli 
march forth and conquer the world. If I 
have been plain in what Lhave said it will be 
evident to those of you who understand the 
single tax that the relation which prevention 
bears to itis one of dependence, and this de- 
pendence arises from the predisposing in- 
tluenees which the present ecotucinic condi- 
tions inflict upon the individual, and which 
the application of the single tax will remedy. 
It is the factor, justice, which must be added 
to man’s present knowledge, and this is the 
connecting link between prevention and the 
single tax. {believe it is fundamental. In 
behalf of this conviction an examination of 
the predisposing causes will not be out of 
place, and by predisposing causes IT mean 
those which favor the bacillus against man. 

There are predisposing causes existing in- 
dependent of society, which are due to 
climatie agencies; but the fact that consump- 
tion is distributed over the whole of the 
earth’s surface, regardless of climate, 
shows that these are not of great importance. 
Revular temperature, purity of atmosphere 
and high altitude combine to produce favor- 
able conditions for the individual. Such con- 
ditions are to be found in certain places of 
almost all countries; yet in not a single in- 
stance are the natural conditions sufficient 
tu furnish a specific or amount to prevention, 
If a weak individual and the bacillus come 
in contact chmate may be said to exert no 
influence toward prevontion. Hirsch, the best 
authority on this point, says: “A glance at 
the distribution of phthisis over the vlobe 
will not permit us to doubt that the cireum- 
stances of climate are, on the whole, merely 
of subordinate importance.” 

All authorities agree that the prevalency of 
consumption is due to causes arising in soci- 
ety, but they do not see any escape from 
them. The causes of consumption now aris- 
ing from the maladjustment of economic 
laws are looked upon by the profession and 
the people as absolute nécessities. Both doc- 
tor and patient accept the situation as though 
it were a decree of fate, to try to avoid which 
would be to increase the severity of the curse, 
Lthink this hopelessness and submissiveness is 
due to the fuct that the doctor does not al- 
ways havea very clear idea of the disease, 
but more than all because he does not under- 
stand the causes which produce the present. 
condition of the people. He looks upon the 
dilemma as being as much beyond bis control 
as the revolutions of the earth and he acts in 
accordance with his logie. So long as this is 
the conviction of the doctor, and the patient 
shares it with him, we need hope for but 
little, but the bacilli may expect to remain the 
freest of all living things, as ia fact it is now. 
Convicts, paupers, laborers, statesmen, 
queens, kings and presidents are at the pres- 
ent time served on the bacilli menu with a 
bland contentment thut appalls the senses 





The foree of this conviction is the salvation 
of the bacilli and ig responsible for one- 
seventh of the world’s dead. For this reason 
it Seems to me that the doetors of the world 


ourht to be induced to understand Henry | 


Georve’s philosophy of the final complete ap- 
propriation of ground rent and his practical 
method of reaching his point by taxing hind 
values, If a man knows anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and understands the changes which oc- 
cur in an organism as a consequence of dis- 
ease, be must understand some of the forces 
which produee the phenomena, and when he 
ndds to this a knowledge of ceonomic liuws 
he must see the connection between single 
tux and the prevention of consumption. There 
are a few men who now believe consumption 
ean be controlled by the application of force. 
They ought to see how much easier they 
could accomplish their philanthropie desire 
by the administration of justice. , 


The statistics of all countries show that 
more deaths occur from consumption than 
any other one cause, and that the disease oc- 
curs more frequently in the city than the 
country, and oftener in industrial than in 
agricultaral districts. [have uot been able 
to acquaint myself sufficiently with the his- 
tory of the various countries to state author- 
itatively that it is always due to soeial mal- 
adjustments and professional ignorance, but 
IT believe it is. Inthe case of England, Ire- 
land,Germany, France, and our own country, 
we can fairly charge the private ownership 
of land as being the underlying force which, 
manifesting itself in a thousand different 
ways, renders the people victims of disease. 

There is a sort of universal smothering of 
selfhood arising from the uufair distribution 
of wealth and the monopoly of natural re- 
sources that has a gigantic potency in the 
production of disease. Effort that avails 
nothing is depressing, and renders the victim 
careless, inactive aud louse of character. 
When you render efforts fruitless by robbing 
them of their products you add slavery to 
the depressing agents. Hffort ceases to bea 
means to affatn an end beyond that of mere 
evistencee. No better examples of this faet 
need be desired than is to be found in the 
tenement houses of this city. Many of these 
people lack almost all the characteristics of 
human beings except that of physical form. 


There are only two things that will arouse 
them to action, namely, hunger and naked- 
ness. People who are a little more happily 
situated, and who are gradually being 
brought closer and closer to an open compe- 
tition with this class, look upon them as in- 
herently mean and low, and their degrada- 
tion as voluntary. The doctor sees the same 
thing, and proposes to prod these people out 
of their slothfulness into health and activiby 
by sanitary measures in the form of tines and 
imposed duties, The doctor used to bleed 
patients for typhoid fever. A knowledge of 
physiology now causes him to consider a inan 
who would do such a thing a criminal A 
knowledge of economics will render the mana 
criminal who would apply these fines and 
imprisonments toa people without first: giving 
them justice, in which instance need of such 
measures Will disappear and the self respect 
which freedom awakens will lift these wretch- 
es to an eager, independent and combined ef 
fort to eradicate filth, bad air, bad) conduct 
and disease. The tendency of present cou- 
ditions to destroy the family is astonishing. 
The word home is now a meaningless term to 
thousands in this city. The protection, edu- 
cation and refinement of the home is lost. 
The forced condition of family association 
and the relations existing between the child- 
ren of the different families of the tenement 
house is fast obliterating the distinctive cbhar- 
aueteristies of home. The relationoef husband 


‘and wife are barely discernable. Privacy, 


the necessary counterpart of association, 
where the individual contemplates and ration- 
alizes his own actious, Where high aims are 
born and love blooms a perfect flower, and the 
finer qualities of the soul come forth to ennoble 
man and make him a self conscious and more 
perfect being, all these are shutout and tha 
victim left a beast to propagate his kind in 
beastly ways. Nothing is left except that 
nature which has so fixed itself as to be 
allied to instinet. There is no thought of re- 
sponsibility, nothing but the animal instincts 
that prevent the annihilation of the poorer 
elasses, The strain of caining aimere subsist- 
ence isso great that the secial characteris- 
tics of men and women are suppressed 
and the wild) pussion of the beast is 
a conservative provision of nature where- 
by the race is) kept in existence. If 
uny one doubts let him open — his 
his eyes and look. Under these conditions 
the power of the physician is nil, One of the 
most helpless and pitiable conditions in which 
wimianu can be placed is that of a physicinu in 
a tenement house, It is sickening to see the 
abortive attempts at religion among these 
people, and to think of the hypocritical pre- 
tentions to it among the nabobs, “My good 
woman, are you ready to meet your Jesus? 
is one of the popular remedies administered 
by missionary doctors to vietims of disease, 
LT suppose the prescriber would pretend noth- 
ing more than a palliative measure in such a 
case. When the truth is spoken, I think the 
palliative measure will be for himself. It 
euses his helpless desire to do something for 
those in pgony. 

The wealthy, as well as the poor, suifer 
from influences which will be avoided by 
justice. The intense struggle which now 
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characterizes the life of those whe have 
plenty and want more, and the rotten pre fli- 
gucy and dissipation of a large nou-produe- 
tive class ure responsible for much of the 
consumption in the higher eiveles. The ad- 
ministration of justice will do away with 
these troubles, 

“Wor that tired feeling take food's sarsu- 
parila,’ is a sign as common as “keep off the 
grass? in this cviby, where the medical pre- 
fessiou eclipses that of any other vity in this 
country, and rivals the profession of Londuu, 
Parts and Berlins [t is the frontispiece of 
nearly every clevated station, aud comes to 
the eyesof all the moving population. In 
the station you may find the vietiin whe pays 
for the sign, Whoever will may trace these 
tired feelings and looks to demands which 
present seciety iufliets upon woman, If she 
be poor and owns no land, thea poverty with 
all its attendant demons besiere her tissues, 
tempt her virtue, sears her couscience and 
cuts her loose from the care and symputhy 
of the world. If she be righ and commands 
the products of labor to which she has uo 
right, then she is ignorant of the legitimate 
use of those products. She is boru intu a 
eircle that knows nothing of the value of ta- 
bor products and hence she does not know 


the value and purpose of a tnuman life, aud- 


is led into an exeessive and selfish desire’ to 
display gold and wealth, becuuse. it satisfies 
the glutton of the wealthy non-productive 
males. I beleve inart and its use in deeo- 
‘ating the human body, but it must not be 
degraded by making it an end in itself. It is 
only and can be only a means to an end; 
they who use it otherwise are the euemies of 
true art. Art of the Nineteenth century, 
piven iuto the care of unbought luxury, has 
stained her hands with the direst of crimes, 
She has misshapen the buman fortn and made 
the rose stalk a tlimsy, useless reed. She 
has placed the tender form of infaney it the 
rack and fastened a strangling hand upon 
the berinnings of life. 
Under these conditions, when children are 
born their chances of health are reduced to 
wininiinum, The very sources of their Itfe 
are iudolent and weak. Their tissue never 
reaches the perfect adult stage of health, 
but remains semi-embryonic during life. 
When such a child dies from consumption the 
parents examine the family record and find 
that some one in the line of their descent died 
With the disease, and at once conclude that 
the fate of their child was inevitable—it in- 
herited consumption. Lt is a disastrous error, 
These are influences that cannot be gotten 
rid of by local sanitary meusures or forcible 
legislation; not ouly this, but they prevent au 
attempt at checking the disease. Man aud 
won must be held accountable for all the 
Juxuries they enjoy. [tb will give both their 
freedom and neither will desire or have the 
power to make injurious demands of the 
other, The single tax will uot do it all, ver 
is private ownership in land responsible for 
Ibadl, but there isan underlying injustice in 
private ownership in land which aunuls all 
other efforts and which a single tax wall 
remedy. Tam convinced thatthe industrial 
stute of society aud the domestic relations 
are fur more productive of ‘consumption than 


wny mere high or low, wet or dry, hot or cold. 


condition.  Kxcluding  cliinutes, as has 
been done, cousumption must depend 
on human couduct. Happy indeed for 
the uuman race if it finds the faulb in it- 
self and not in its stars. Over the one it 
exerts a controlling power; over the other it 
is helpless. Thisis a fact of generai import. 
So far in the history of the human race it has 
not met witha single natural necessity that 
made disease imperative. What To mean is 
this, that there isu putural limit to life, and 
the things which cut life short of this limit 
ure all within the possibility of man’s con- 
trol, and when we look upon premature death 
as aniubsolute necessity not to be overcome, 
we are Wrong, and this fatalistie idea pre- 
Vents us from deiug what we might to avoid’ 
disease. We were not born tu feed disense, 
and the sooner we find it out the better, 
The doctor of the future will strive to pre- 
vent, not cure. Nature must cure; the doe- 
tor may prevent. The teachers aud investi- 
gators of medical science have always been 
among the most patient, sincere and intel- 
lectual toilers of the human race; they are 
to-day; they will so continue. Strictly speak- 
ing, medical seienve has done its part 
Koch's discovery of the tubercle byeilli in 
ISS2 completed the vietory begun by Hippo- 
crates in the Fourth century, 8. C., when he 
discovered that consumption was a suppura- 
tive process, The nature and direct cause 
of the disease is known. The profession is 
how ready to eall the attention of the people 
and their statesmen to the faet that when 
they are ready to release the bondage of ine 
dustrial slavery and remove the obstruetions 
which our present laws and customs place in 
the way, that itis ready to make a destructive 
attack upon the bacilli and the disense it 
produces, 

Consumption is so universally distributed 
that ordinary quarantine and disinfecting 
measures are out of the question, Publie hos- 
pitals do not try to prevent the disease out- 
side their wards, [tis necessary to dislhidge 
the old fatalistie idea of heredity, to teach 
the infectious nature of the disease and the 
necessity of not exposing weak children to 
the contaminated atmosphere. The sources 
of infection pointed out, and especially dried 
sputum and milk and tuberculous flesh must 
be dwelt upon, The attempt at prevention 
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must be as universal as the disease, The peo- 
ple must understund and then move with a 
singléness of purpose and in harmony, The 
question of combining the forces of society is 
the oue of prime importance, It is impossible 
to combine a people divided into the lords of 
the earth, retiters, Inborers, beggars aud con- 
viets, without changing their relation to cach 
other. Justice is the only thing that can pro- 
duce the required change. Loose natural re- 
sourees, Tet the individual have what he 
produces and take for society what it pro- 
duces. This will organize the army, this will 
cultivate the spirit of selfhood and brotherly 
love. This “willassvciate men in equality ” 
Then the angel of Liberty will appear unto 
the buciilus and drive him from bis Eden in 
the human breast, and the curse of justice 
finally extinguish him, 


The Manhattan Single Tux Clab, 


A considerable number of friends gathered 
tb the rooms lust Sunday evening expecting 
a lecture, Nothing of the kind had been 
promised, but, in order not to disappoint 
those present, Mr. Steers read from chapters 
ene and two of book P—'The Malthusian 
“Theory: Tits Genesis and Support? and ‘{n- 
ferences from Facts.” 

At the last business meeting of the Man- 
antban single fax eclubnominations were made 
cor officers of the club, The election takes 
place Thursday evening, June 27, and will be 
conducted on the Australian plan. The club 
heard with sorrow of the death of Arthur 
Viegel. Not ten days before he bad visited 
the rooms and indulged in pleasant chat with 
a number of the members, even going so far 
-as to suggest a plan of future action, for him- 
self and friends to take, to advance the 
single tax banner, After bidding a cordial 
cood-night to all present he went home, and 
‘the next time the club heard of him was in the 
reading of the followin@ resolutions: 

Whereas, We, the members of the Manhat- 
tan single tax club have learned of the death 
of one of our comrades and fellow members, 
Arthur BPieeel, 

Resolved, That we express our deep sor- 
row at the joss of a courageous upholder of 
the doctrine ef the equal rights of all men 
to the use of the earth; one who stood for 
freedom in its widest sense and consistently 
opposed the estadlishmeut of all those mo- 
nopolies and restrictions by which govern. 
“inent has been degraded and the citizen de- 
based; one who looked forward to a higher 
social state in which involuntary poverty 
shall be abolished and justice shall reign su- 
preme in human affairs. 

Resolved, That we express our heartfelt 
symnpathy with our deceased comrade’s wife 
and family. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Mrs. Arthur Fiegwel and to 
THE STANDARD. 

ITEMS, 

Louis F. Post hus presented the club with a 
copy of three early surveys of Manhattan 
island. Tie first one, made in 1664, calls this 
island “AMauhados,” aud shows votbing on 
tie face but trees. There are outlines of the 
couutry across the Tlarlem and New Jersey 
and they are marked as “Part of the contiuent. 
of Americu.” The second is a survey of the 
“towne” of New Yark in if28, which shuws 
that the city limits extended to Frankfort 
street. In the third, LSI7, the city timits are 
wt North (ucw Houston) street, Bowery, Art 
street and Greenwich lane. The city has 
grown since thet. 

~Ayparty of members of the Manhattan club 
and their friends has been made up to go 
down to Merriewold for an outing. There 
will be between thirty and furty of them, and 
they will start the day before the Fourth, 
and be gone fourdays. Large fish, bear and 
other stories wili whistle through the air 
when the boys come back. 

Applications for adinission to membership 
‘anthe club are cotning in at the rate of ten or 
twelve a week. The affairs of the club are 
in a prosperous condition, und among the 
membership the utmost harmony previuls, 
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Billy Radcliffe Again, 


- Canau Futon, Ohio, Juue 18,—My cam- 
paizn agninst the heathen is pushing alony 
in good order, TI fiud the protectiouists very 
quiet, nothing like they were last fall—in 
fuct, with no fightin them. If the democrats 
strike right out this fall they will win. 1 
can’t conx a protectionist to talk tariff, 
Ll will be in New York at the George re- 
ception, 
Tlearn that the Stark caunty democratic 
convention has nominated Rev. E, i. Dres- 
bach for representative. He is a sinule tax 

inan. Hip, hip, hurrah! 
BILLY RaApcniren, 8, T. 
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The Single Tax tu the Se'-so' West, 


ReYTONVILLE, Little River Caunty, Ark.— 
Tani at present ina locality where the single 
tux is but little known, and the name of 
Henry George and of Tre Sraxpann but as 
passing remarks, Ldid some effective work 
in Texas and hope to get some men here in- 

terested, Jhave already inade a favorable 
impression on some of our furmers, the class 
in my opinion that blocks the way to imme- 
diate suceess, But they are susceptible when 
the thing is explained to them. 
C. W. Benn. 













~ WORD FROM JOHNSTOWN. 


One Friend Gone in the Diruster—Other 


Single Tax Mev Distinguished Them. 
seives -- Phe Club Rooms Lett Uuim- 
paired, 

Jounstrown, Pa.—-I have before this in- 


tended to write you to tell you something of 
our people here, Our greatest Joss was the 
death of a noble fellow who was liked by all 
who kuew hin and esteemed as an honest 
man, AS. Midvidge was ainan who looked 
at every question in life from the side of 


right, and having found the right way tried 


always to shape his life to that. La him many 
of us lose a sineere friend and the club loses 
its best man. This is the only loss that I am 
aware of amoug the openly declared Henry 
George men, There were, however, several 
that Lknew to be with us and who would 
have declared themselves very soon who 
have fallen victims to this fearful horror. 

Our rvoms were fortunately left standing, 
although if they had been a few feet further 
up the street they probably would have gone. 
It will be a question of time, however, before 
we can make any active use of them. 

Compared with others the George men 
seem to have been very fortunate and some 
have done beroie work, No manu tas done so 
much for the town as A. J. Moxham, partner 
of Tom Ts Jobnson of Cleveland, and who, 
as you know, is with us heart and soul. Of 
the others all have been working in one direc- 
tion or another for the benefitof the sutferers. 

Ihave not seen a STanparp for over two 
weeks but even iu these times we are anxious 
tosce one. RicuakRyp BYRE, 

See'y Henry Creorge Club. 
From Rey. Me. Kramer, 

New York.--f have just read the sermon 
of Mr. Heury George preached in Glaszow 
and reported in the current number of THE 
STANDARD. Let ine express my hope that 
this sermon will be published as one of the 
tracts that are given from your press for dis- 
tribution. The single tax must be shown to 
be a fiscal scheme which meets the rigid logie 
of a healthful political economy, or many 
sane men will not give it the hearing which 
it demands, At the same time it must have 
its ethical and religious characteristics or no 
one will live and die for it except those who 
suffer from what antavonizes it 

Jt is aw singular coincidence that one of cur 
ardent friends here complains that the single 
tux iden has been wllowed to degenerate into 
a mere fiscal scheme. Mr. George, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, makes an address 
which lucidly presents the scheme, and elo- 
quently determines its plice to be on the 
foundation of Christian righteousness, and 
that be does this in ignorance of the mis- 
tuken assertion of his friend here. 

Again, this sermon is the kiud of talk which 
will bring same men of wealth with good 
hearts to exumive with patience what they 
now reject with impatience—our — fiscal 
scheme; and so many ff these hold their 
present relation of suspicion or abhorrence 
to it only becuuse they have not studied it. 

Joun W. KRAMER. 


The Asseseors incrensed she Faxou Vacant 
Land and Business Boomed. 
Braprerp, Pa.—We have had a little ex- 
ample of single tax in our city. We bad some 
of the doy in the manger stamp of people 
here who were holding large pieces af land 
and paying tuxes by the acre, while the rest 
of the people were assessed by the foot, and 
they would not sell the land because it did 
not cost much to hold it, Bui last fall we 
elected some new assessors sume of whom 
had read single tax literature, and if they 
did vot see thecat they saw its shudow onthe 
wall So that when they caine to this partic- 
ular Jand they assessed it by the foot. The 
result is that the owners have been anxionsto 
sell and there has been a building boon. 
Our single tax club will for a time meet as 
a Progress and Poverty class during the hot 
weather. our officers are: PB. D. Tangney, 
presideat, M. G, Brink, vice president; B. J. 
Beruey, secretary. J.C. De Forist. 


fan Sacramento, Catiforuin,. 


SACRAMENTO, Cal.—We recently hada vood 
Sunday evening public meeting here, attended 
by some 100 people. H. TL. Pleace of San 
Fraucisco was the principal speaker, and J, 
H. Barry of the San Francisca Star, Thomas 
Watson, W. Gallagher and Miss M. kh. Noyes 
took purt. We intend to organize shortly 
and L would like you to request all STANDARD 
readers here to communicate with me. 

J.T, Scuiuer, 
Western hotel. 


The Single Tax ta Jorney City, 
The Standard elub of Jersey City held their 
second outdoor meeting last Sunday at Salt- 
ers Grove. Speeches were made and ques- 
tions answered by J.T. Altemus, of Jersey 
City, and W. Ty Crousdale, of New York, 
and the more serious proceedings were jnter- 
spersed with recitations and music, There 
will be another meeting next Sunday after- 
noon, at 8 aelock, at the sume place, 
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Chicago Single Tax Club, 


Meets every Thursday at 8 p,m, in club 
room 4, Grand Pacilic Hotel, All invited, 
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THE PETITION. 
Singh TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, t 
New York, June 25, 
The enrollment now stinds as follows: 


Reported last week... 0. 0. wT, IS 
Received during week ending June 2, Who 





To bet l e . ny e . * . e e ry . 5S, Qu H 
Contributions received during the past week, 
have been as follows: 


A Pagan, Jersey City, Ned... St ao 
John Rix, Wien, N.Y. Gate dics 10S 


Geo. W. Wood, Poplar, Mont. 20.0. 20) 
Chas. A. Dennis, Grafton, W. Va... AU 


QO. H. Serram, Kansas City, Moo. . 40 
Sundry stumps, . 0. 5 2 8 eee 18 


routributions from the public pre- 
viously uciknowledgea ino THE 
STANDARD . 6. 06 6 6 6 e 6 eM OLT DI 


eee ae net 


Total e . ° ry « . 7 Py , . O) »SL,525 Of 
Wi 'T. CROASDALH, Chuirman, 


he following are extracts from letters re- 
ceived by the committee: 

J. if. Gibbons, Kast Saginaw, Mich.—The 
tracts yousent to signers in Mast Savinaw 
‘have caused quite a stir in favor of our move- 
ments I think that iu ui short time we can 
organize a club here. 

C.D. Hemming, Little Rock, Ark.—T could 
have sent more signatures, but every one [ 
have obtained as yet lias only been gotten 
after a voluminous explanation, generally 
followed by an animated discussion. Alt this 
takes time and Dam very busy just now. 

L. RP. Custer, Indianapolis, lad.—AMairs 
bere are in good. shape and although not 
Inuch nuise is made L bonestly believe that 
the faith is spreading in and around this city 
as fast, if not) faster, than at any other 
puints. Lean see evidences of this on every 
hand. Weare also collecting names of the 
sincle tux men in the state at large aud we 
will no doubt endeavor to arrange ao coufer- 
ence in the fall. We find them = in every 
quarter, We learued the names af four in 
Madison 2 few days ago, Madison is such au 
old fory town that £ did not tnagine there 
could be any such thing as a progressive in- 
dividual in it, but at seems there are a 
number. 

Johu Barron, Hauovervitle, Md.—My neigh- 
bors ure all small farmers strugeling bird to 
eet along and they do nob appear to take 
much interest inanything but the price of 
strawberries, peas, tomatoes, ete., but [see 
they are beginning to give some thought to 
the cause of their troubles, aud this ts a youd 
time to help them think. 


W. HE Adkinson, Seneca Falls, No Y.--:\s 
you will see, some of the inclosed petitions 
are from other places. I get them fromtrav- 
eling men who come into my shop. We wat- 
urally fall into conversation about business, 
and the universal complaint is that it is very 
dull. I, of course, agree with them, for the 
simple reason that it is true. Then bo ask 
them about the single taux, aud give them one 
of our petitions to sign. To never was re- 
fused but once. One man, after b had iatked 
with him, asked me if Polad iin extra one, 
saying that he would think ibover and sin 
and send itte me. Lgave him one, butnuever 
expected to hear from bim again, but to-day 
Thave reeeived a letter from him inclosing 
the petition. 

W. H. Wilson, Memphis, Teun.-—The Single 
tux association of Mermyphis met ti the par. 
lors ef Luelrman’s hotel ou Sundiy, the oth 
inst., and it will hold mectings ou the second 
sunday of each month until vext fall We 
are constantly adding new meurbers, but 
have not been able to get many of them to- 
wether yet. We hope, however, to have a 
larger meeting next time, as quite a number 
of the sizuers of the petition have promised 
to nttend. We have tin cases that hold 
about one hundred of the eut curds, aud 
on these is inseribed “Take one.” We 
place these cards in public places, such as 
hotels, restaurants, barber shops, saloons, 
railroad offices, ete, and are careful to keep 
the boxes filled. Sume of them T have iy- 
self filled three times, so Tam convinced that 
people are reading sumething about the sin- 
gle tux. 

Thomas P. Turner, Healdsburg, Cal.—f 
hope before long to see organized here a club 
of political economists, so that some inquiry 
into the causes of industrial depression may 
be made, and the right means be taken to 
present correct views, Our success depends 
Upon the education of the whole people, who 
must be taught that political economy is not 
the “dismal science” politiciuns have said it is, 

EK. &, Stevens, Burlingame, lowa.—-f find a 
great deal of interest is bemp taken it our 
proposed system of taxation. Mauy think it 
would be a good thing and would like to see 
it tried, but only w few yet rentize the full 
benefit of its adoption. 

C. HE. Mueller, Sturgis, 8. Dalcota,--The 
willingness shown by all te sigu petitions en- 
courages me greatly aud T berewith inclose 
St nore signatures. From what work Lt have 
thus far done [ infer that at least 500,000 
names ought to be enrolled by uext fall if 
single tax men will only da their duty. On 
June 20 we orpanize a local league at Rapid 
Ciry and after that more effective work will 
he undertaken. (think thav but fittle is re: 
quired to innke a good majority of the far- 
mers single tax men, or at least ripe for the 
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uceeptance of our doetriue, By a concen- 
tration of Work on either North or South Da- 
kota, or both, this can be aeeotnplished ato n 
distant diy. 

J, M. Plaee, Chiensve, Db attended a 
meeting of the Single tux club ut the Grand 
Pacific hotel Thursday evening. The elub is 
boomy and is doing a praud work, 

Thos. Me. Kasydor, Altoona, Pas—Ll took the 
blauks to Ghe Moerald Benevolent association 
hatland vould have had 50 sicned as cusily 
as Dobtained sirnatures to these, We havea 
clab here, but the flood has almost demoral- 
ized us for the time. 

Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, [l—Our 
chib is prosperiug as never before. Tt. is 
reaching out and gathering fresh taterinl 
every week and at every mneecting increased 
attendance is uoted. Abt the meeting before 
the last standing room ouly wis avaijable to 
lute comers, Ooo next Phurscday, the 20th, 
Rev. Father Higgins, 8.0, will attempt to 
coufute “Progress aod Poverty: He will 
moeh with a courteous buta warlike reception, 


BOSTON AND BALLOT REFORM. 


Boston, Mass.—Like many other sections 
of our gotutry, singe the Jast presidential 
election, Boston has been pushed very hard 
in the tightening web of protection, con- 
spirucy and monepoly. Juoss of dividends 
by our resident capitalists: has viven a se- 


vere blow tu the vast menial industry pari: 


silic enterprise Which thrives (pon the patron- 
ave of the wealthy. Couchmen, mistresses 
and French eooks are discharged. Steam 
yachts, seaside yillas, fast horses and 
therourhbred Jerseys are very “flav and 
slow of sale, and fashionable tailors, millin- 
ers and dry voods conceras dischatge nun 
bers of theie employes and complain bitterly 
of the lack of trade. 

juthe focal industriesof lesser consequence, 
bat of the productive kind, there is even 
erenter embarrassment. Moundries and 
forges Can iusire no orders at piying rates, 
wand the largest remaining iron works has 
closecL its business and sold its estute for 
other uses, aud reduetion of wires and em- 
ployincutis the rule in all the productive in- 
dustries which are seb deft to us. 

The bad social adjustment is very widely 
feltjand somewhat less widely comprehended 
by all chiosses. ‘Trae blue republicans accept 
in Silence and wry faces all references to the 
blessings of Tharrison and protection. 

Tard! refortuers are becoming free traders. 
Free traders are becoming anti-monopolists 
and siete tax unen. Miuny generous, emo- 
tional, and tess practical reformers are be- 
coming ciationalists and Christian socialists, 
wraith these embodtments of reform, chanees 
nad discontent are rapidly inereasing in num- 
bers ancl wecovity, 

As matters of peculiar} interest to your 
subsertbers PT call attention first to the organi- 
aation of the ballot act league of which L in- 
close un account: 


A outinber of geuthemen prominently iden- 
tiffed with the passage of the Massachusetts 
batlot acbhof PS5S, establishing the so-called 
Austrahan system of vote, have receutly 
been tubing steps to fortn an orvanization to 
secure dis suceessful operation at the election 
Wexb Fall, when ib dirsh vous inte elect. A 
prelntaary inecting for this purpose was 
beldiat Younu’s hotel on dine P22, of which 
Josiah Quiney of Quingy was chairman, and 
fh. M. White of Boston secretary, some fifteen 
vuntiemen bemp present. At this meeting 
iw constitution was adepted, of which the 
first Chree articles are as follows: 

The feague is entirely non-partisan ino its 
Character. Ets list of officers contiins the 
names of prominent members of all political 
parties, ATL persons tuterested in the objects 
of the fearue are invited to become meim- 
bers. Names should be sent to Albert C, 
Jurriee, ussistiugt secretary, & Congress 
street, rogui 1G, Boston. 

As Massachusetts was the first state in the 
Union to ennet the Austvalian system, and 
will be the first state of any importiuce to 
putit into effect, it is very desirable to se- 
cure its successful working here. The pro- 
Visions of the uct are really simple aud easily 
comprehended, bub the diftticultiaes of first 
ciecting suo radical a change in election 
tnethods are necessarily great. lt is hoped 
that all who vealize the tnportance of the 
objects which the act aims to elfeeb wall lead 
their hearty und immedtate co-cperation to 
the league. 

Tentative efforts are also being made to 
oreanize w party distineh upon state issues, 
abt least upon the essential principles of the 
Syracuse and Clarendon fall plattorms. 
These efforts during the present season have 
thus far produced only negative results, We 
ask the adviee of our partisans in) Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere, by fetter or through 
the columns of THe STANDAL, as to the ex- 
pedieney of such a movement and of the 
willingness or tiuwillinguess of our Mussa- 
chusetts friends to take any active part in it. 

Kowin M. Wits, 
Secretary Single Pax League, 
27 Pemberton square, 


The Siughe Bux ia Brooktyu, BK. dD. 

Brooknyyn, N, YoorAb the next inceting of 
the Mastern District single tax club, to be 
held on Monday evening ab the Old Home- 
stead, SSO Bedford avenue, the elab will dis- 
cuss the question Are trades untous i benetit 
to the workers?!” Qu Thursday evening, the 
“ith, Mrs. Deveral and Mr. Sumers will ap- 
pear before the Bush Literary Union to pre- 
sent the single tax, after which it will be de- 
bated, ‘he union meets at 380 Bedford ave- 
hue. Single tux men ure earnestly requested 
to uttend these meetings. RAYE. 
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NOTEBOOK q OTTINGS. 


The father of the Connecticut ballot re- 
form bill appeared the other evening be- 
fore a Tartford radical chib and explained 
its provisions and answered questions in 
roenrd fo it, The secretary, aun active 
single {ux nin, writes me that invita- 
tions to the meeting were sent to eighty- 
five Hartford clergymen, Protestant, Ca- 
thotic, Jewish, black and white, and that 
none of them, excepting one, who was a 
miember of the club, attended, “TLlow ean 
we expect the politicians to care for such 
mora) questions, says this correspondent, 
‘when the teachers of morality exhibit no 
interest in them?” 


That shaleneilnenbts worker, Mr C.F 
Perry. in response to a vequest fo tell us 
what he dias been doing in the past four 
weeks, sitys he wrote aoreply toa letter 
he had received from Judge Grinnell, pre- 
pared aniarticle for the Journal of United 
Labor, had two articles printed in lecal 
dailies, replied to an inquiry frome iv fare 
mer and newspaper correspondent living 
at Cedar Grove, Maine, and: to another 
from a journalist at Charleston, 5. C., 
and to still another from a considerable 
Jandownerof Tinois, This activity should 
excite emulation in single tax ranks. 

“Look at this advertisement,” said a 
business niin to ane lately. ‘It shows 
there is a good deal of truth in what vou 
single tux men are preaching.” The ad- 
verlisement wis in the Nation, One 
hundred thousand dollars was wanted, in 
sums of ¥500 aad upward, fo loan on im- 
proved er real estate, at eight per 
cent, principal and interest guaranteed. 
The advertiser, in order to iuspire eonti- 
dence in bis business, stated that Denver 
re estate nets an average of twenty-live 
per cent per annum, 


The single taux Sere of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, is circulating a petition 
to Gov. Wilson, asking him to include, in 
his call for aspecial session of the legis- 
lature, ® reconunmendation that a consti- 


people atthe next coneral election, giv- 
ing county commissioners the power, 
when making a Jevy to pay for public 
improvements, such as jails, bridges, 
court houses, ete., to: exempt from taxa- 
tion all improvements on hand, such as 
fencing, added value to land by clearing, 
barns, houses, stunding crops, etc, the 
point being mude that this munner of 
laying taxes will cause the working 
farmer, or the user of land in the towns, 
toe pay no more tux on dand in use then 
shall be vequired of the holder of a corre- 
sponding value a ite dand. The Park- 
ersburg single tax people are wide awake 
to every effort in pushing the niovement. 
A result of ile Anesour anti-trust low, 
recently passed, is seen in a circular just 
issued by the Pennsylvania salt manutfiac- 
turing company. This circular states 
that the company has decided to cancel 
existing contracts and to discontinue for 
the present the contract system of selling 
its goods. The company makes the an- 
nouncement ‘regretfully, as “the system 
has proven satisfactory to all concerned.” 
Its prices will remmin unchanged, and it 
asks the assisliunce of retailers in main- 
taining prices as heretofore. Llow quickly 
pool men may be made to whistle a differ- 
ent tune, While the pool is intact, it has 
its rules and regulations, When it. is 
broken, aud its former members subjected 
to conmpetilion, rules and revulations 
give way to the arts of solicitation for 
trade. 


Senator John M, Thall of Willimantic 
has been named by Gov, Bulkely of Con- 
necticut for judge of the superior court 
of that state, Sennutor Hall favored the 
lately vetoed Henvey-Hotchkiss ballot 
bill before it met its death stroke at the 
hands of Gov. Bulkeley. When it was 
dead he made a savage attack on it. He 
guessed rivht the last time, and earned 
the favor of his political master, 


The Sun calls attention to Dr, Seward 
Webb's wonderful journey of 20,000 miles 
in less thin two months over one conti- 
nent, “in aswiltly moving palace, where 
women and children were as comfortably 
housed, fed and cared for as in their own 
homes,” Tt says that such an experience 
no crowned head of Murope has ever had, 
That is true, and no crawned head could 
have like experience in’ Burape, “They 
have no such palace cars or railroad sys- 
tems in Burope as we have in Amerion 
The United States presents withia itsall 
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a larger area of free trade than there is 
in civilized Europe, and her railroad sys- 
tem is consequently a quarter of a cen- 
tury in advance of that of Europe. We 
Americans should all rejoice in the possi- 
bility of such a trip as Dr. Webb has 
taken, 


Some of the daily newspapers are call- 
ing attention to the numerous blunders 
made in the New York post office. There 
do seem to be more than theaverage just 
now. Tlere is one to be added to the 
record: A letter mailed at Station D, in 
Ninth street near Third avenue, and ad- 
dressed to a member of the Manhattan 
single tax club, 36 Clinton place, some 
live ov six blocks away, reached its des- 
tinstion three days later, having made 
the trip by way of Philadelphia, 

The Textile teeoed, w stanch protection 
journal, has a good word for the canals. 
It thinks the people of this country never 
mide a greater mistake than when they 
permitted them to be seized and destroy ed 
by the raitroads. It would like to see 
the multiplication of such waterways by 
the federal government, as well as the 
rescue of the old canals, ‘by the interposi- 
tion of the sovereign anthority of the 
state,” from the grip of the railroad com- 
panies. This might work very well, but 
would it not bean infraction of the pro- 
tection principle ? 

The Tndependent ‘shows up" in fine 
style the avarice and tyranny of the Union 
ferry company. It suys that corporation 
has the name of never allowing a day’s 
vacation to any of its clerks, no matter 
how jong his term of service may have 
been, and of docking an employe it he is 
kept away from work more than three 
days, even though serious illness may 
have been the cause of his abse ‘nee. It 
adds a story of the company’s treatment 
of un employe which, it justly says, seems 
incredible. A man who had served the 
company twenty-five years without a 
day's vacation was so broken down that 
his physician toid him he must take a 
rest or run the risk of losing his life at 
his desk. He took the vacation, and lost 
his place by it. The Independent ex- 
presses deep sympathy with the man, 
who was poor, and denounces the inhu- 
manity of his oppressors. This is vood. 
But would it not be better if the Inde- 
pendent would try to settle with itself the 
question, whether a rian who has worked 
for twenty-five vears has not earned 
enough to take a vacation if he wants it? 


There is a weekly newspaper in San 
Francisco which prints at the head of its 
editorial columns the number of alien ar- 

ivals at Castle Garden for every day of 
the week, and shen sums them up in great 
black type. Tothink of it! The arrival 
of 14,000 poor working people in one week 
sends a shiver over the idle lands of this 
vast continent clear to San) Francisco, 
Their coming starts a war ery against 
them. The drums are set beating to as- 
semble a political party to exclude them 
from this land of the free. 


In St. Louis written circular letters are 
much in use, The writer gets three cents 
a letter. 


The Christiin Advocate relates a little 
incident which took place recently at a 
prayer meeting, and which, it says, caused 
the ungodly to smile. A) widow, who 
owned asmall tract of land with a barn 
on it, needed money, Lightning: struck 
the barn, it was burned, and she ob- 
ained an insurance on it. At the prayer 
meeting referred to she thanked God for 
his providential care in taking away a 
barn, that she did not need and giving 
her money that she lacked, But the 
avent who had insured her barn spoke 
up, saying he could not see the benevo- 
lent hand in the matter, as ill-fortune had 
been brought through it to his company. 
The Advocate’s comments are: The 
case presents po more difticulty than the 
ordinary circumstances of human life, 
The hand of Providence is continually 
transferring by death and other means 
the property of one into the hands of 
another? 


The Textile Record points out that the 
amount likely to be given in profit shar- 
ine to the workmen of the Bourne mill, at 
all River, for the first six months, will 
be somewhat less than $2,000, hardly 
onoush to induce much extra exertion 
from Lhe hands, The Record raises the 
question, whether, if profits are to be 
shared, losses iulso ought not to be, 


About $2,000, 000 is to be paid out an- 





nually in New rai for ‘ise next three 
years in repaving and repairing the 
streets. It is to be hoped that the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, who de- 
termine what streets are to be repaved, 
and what kind of pavement shall be 
used, will by the end of tlhiut time put 
New York abreast of the times in this 
important feature, She is far from it 
now. ; 





The supreme out-door nuisances of the 
city are dirt and noise, Its dust in dry 
weather, puddles and mud in seasons of 
“ain, and dirty slush and ice in winter are 
in turn abominations, Other forms of 
dirt, foo many and too unpleasant to be 
named, coustantly tend to heap up or be 
strewn about. Who would look upon 
things clean while in the thoroughfares 
must direct his eyes upward, As for 
street pavement noises, New Yorkers 
suffer from: these even more keenly Chan 
from the street dirt. The bare mention 
of them calls to mind a long list ef daily 
trials of nerve and temper. A single truck 
jolting and rattling through an other- 
wise quiet street is an infernal machine, 
its framework a hideous sounding board. 
The coming and going of hialf a dozen 
vehicles pitches conversation to aw high 
key and keeps it there until they have 
well nigh disappeared in the distance. A 
deafening rowr attends the traffic of the 
more crowded streets. At night, in any 


part of the cicy, one's sleep is liable to be 


murdered and the ailments of the sick in- 
tensified if vehicles pass the door but once 
in vahalf hour, People fond of walking 
quail before an ordeal of noise und dust 
awaiting them ona fair day's promenade, 
A stroll down Broadway, otherwise so en- 
joyable, often tries the temper and de- 
presses the spirits, the Broadway noise 
and dirt being unavoidable, and in a wind 
eves and ears are irritated with fine gran- 
ite scales ground off paving stones by 
hoof shoes and wagon tires. People 
try to escape from the noise as if 
it were a pestilence. On hot days they 
cluse the windows of their houses, pre- 
ferring to be stifled rather than deafened, 

The business man perched above. the din 
in the tenth story of an oftice bydlding i is 
happy. Some public functionaries, such 
as the judges in the Chambers street court 
house and the members of the board of 
education at Elm and Grand streets, en- 
joy the privilege of specially laid noiseless 
pavements, Pale and noiseworhn men and 
women flee to the country in) sumer, 
even though the heat there may be as 
enervating as at home, because they must 
find an escape from the ceaseless, nerve- 

wearing clatter of the streets. New York- 
ers, in fact, are being literally destroyed 
by their street: pavements, and hitherto 
they have accepted their fate as one that 
could not be avoided. Now that they 
have the opportunity, they ought to let 

it be known that they have heard some- 
thing about the clean and comparatively 
noiseless pavements of more advanced 
cities, 

It is curious how New York has ching 
to her antiquated pavements. Both bluc- 
stone sidewalks and granite street pave- 
ments begin well. The flags of a new 
sidewalk, the edges chipped off beautifully 
straight, and fitted nicely together, lay 
side by side as smooth as the boards of a 
floor, But only for a short time. Cor- 
ners soon wear off, even a quarter of a 
flag sometimes breaking away, perhaps 
to disappear later and leave an ugly hole 
inthe walk. In time the broad stones 
settle lower at one side than another, and 
slant of in different directions, forming 
high edges to trip the unwary and wide 
crevices to catch dust or mud, Such side- 
walks collect puddles in wet weather, they 
cause even the oldest inhabitant to stum- 
ble, und they are ugly. 

A city block new laid with granite 
street pavement also promises well to 
the eye, Tow firm it looks—as firm as a 
stone wall—and that beautiful curve, 
stretching from curb to curb, is it not the 
perfect conception of a watershed? All 
a delusion. Such a pavement, fair and 
smovth in the autumn, has a rough and 
wrinkled front the next spring. The 
sand foundation has proved to be the re- 
verse of solid, Water has run down in 
the crevices between the blocks, has 
frozen under the pavement during the 
cold weather, and on the first spring 
thaw the stones have settled irregularly, 
Wherever plumbers have dug down to 
get at frozen house pipes during the win- 
ter, there ave broad depressions, not always 
caused by “arelessly resetting the stones, 
but often through thawing the ground with 
a coal fire and thus “roasting” and conse- 
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quently crumbling many of the granite 
blocks, In the course of a year, other 
enuses are at work that result in the de- 
struction of the smooth surface of a street 





pavement, Heavy vehicles wear lone 
ruts long the middle of the street. Very 


few New York pavements, indeed, are a 
year old before the laying or repairing of 
a gas or water main, or a subway necessi- 
tates the tearing up of a broad strip of it, 
which, when relaid, is commonly several 
inches above or below the road level. This 
summer half the street pavement of New 
York looks as if pretty much all these 
causes combined had been at work break- 
ing it up. GRIFFE, 





THE SINGLE TAX IN TEXAS. 


A Grand Fourth of July Celtebration—An 
Exposition of the Single Tax by Mr. Ring 
The Wovement Sprenuding. 
iditor STANDARD.—l write to let your read- 

ers know bow the single tax is progressing in 
Texas, We 
Which will convene in Dallas on the 3d of 
July and there will be a grand procession 
wnd public speaking on the Fourth at the 
Dallas and Texas state fair ground. The 
speakers are H. I. Ring of Harris county, on 
the land and tax question; W. Is. Parmer of 
Van Zant county, on the social conditions of 
the people; und I. H. Jacksoa of Fort Worth, 
Tarrant county, on organization. From all 
wuppearauces between fifteen and twenty 
thousand people will participate in the pro- 
evssion and attend upon the speaking, The 
business men of Dallus have avreed to cluse 
their houses on the Fourth and attend the 
speaking. The mayor, W. CG. Conner, has 
ugreed to begin the speaking by delivering an 
address of welcome. 

The single tax AP Apirs to be eontarious, 
The air in Texas is full of it. Everybody 
realizes the fact that sumething will soon 
have to be done, to relieve the depressed 
state of affairs amonye farmers and business 
men, as Well as amonye the wareworkers, and 
[notice that those who are bevinume to ex- 
press these ldeas are centralizingg upon the 
single tax. Itis becoming a common expres- 
sion among farmers, business men and labor- 
ers geuerally that Jand monopoly must go, 
and the denouncing of Mr George and his 
theories is changing into the indorsing of him 
and his plan of tuxation,  JoHn C, BuRGE, 

Dallas, Tex,, dune 18, 1S8so. 
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Outrageous Fines in vi weiter: 


ORANGE, N. J.—A few years ago I was in- 
duced by a land company in Qcean couury, 
N, J., to purchase a few acres of unimproved 
land. The company owned some 6,000 acres, 
allin one body, covered chiefly with small 
pine trees. This tract had been purchased 
for three to four dollars an acre. My deed 
embraced twenty acres, all as wild as a 
western prairie. The tux on my twenty 
acres Had never exceeded ten cents per year. 
There was not a buman habitation within a 
mile of my land, A new street had recently 
been vpened on one side of my plot. But be- 
fure Lhad cut one suw-log, or one cord of 
wood, of bad even made uny preparations to 
build a house, the wuthorities imposed an out- 
rageous find on me of over $ll. I inquired 
courteously, why that tioef “Last year,” Lt 
suid, “the tux on that property did not ex- 
ceed ten cents. Now you have tined me él, 
sinply because L have made arraugenients to 
build a cheap house. Why do you line me for 
thau” My question was answered by sending 
to mine a tax bill, with a command to walk up 
and pay the fine or the property would be 
sold to raise the amount. The foregoiuy rep- 
resents the prevailing practice all over the 
state of New Jersey. 

1 built a cheap and commodious house on 
that twenty acres at a cost of $sd0. Then 
the property was advertised for sale. After 
subinitting to the imposition of heavier fines 
every year, Laccepted an offer of $800 (the 
price of the house only) for the twenty acres. 
That was all beoula get for the property. 
So L drew uw deed, and took my pay in anoual 
installments of S100, 

After that 1 purchased a small plot in 
Orange, on which the laud tax had never 
been over 8 Butas soon as I commenced 
improvements they piled the fines on me. I 
buiit a cheap house to live in. The city an- 
thorities fined me for it. 1 built a cheap out- 
house. They imposed a heavy fine for that. 
{constructed « very cheap hennery. They 
invited me to walk up and pay my ine ona 
few fowls and the hennery. A few fruit 
trees und bushes were set out, and my wife 
cultivated a few flowers, so they slapped an- 
other provoking fine on us. O ye heavens, 
when shall we be exempt from such diabol- 
ical fines? SERENO E. Topp, 


rte ne cern time cee ne te renee, 


The Bingle Tax in Hoboken, 


West Honokky, N, J.—AIl persons in favor 
of single tax in West Hoboken anda vicinity 
are invited to send their names and addresses 
to G, Timonet, 128 Clinton avenue, West Ho- 
buken, iu view of organization. 
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Expected, but Not Promised, 
New York Herald, 

Mr, Caruegie is said ta be on 4 cruise and 
his employes are on a strike, This is not ex- 
uctly what the republicans promised us, but 
it is all we get nevertheless. 


wre to have’ a state convention 
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A COBDEN MEETING. 


Recollections of n Manchester Froe Trader 
—First Use of Manchester Free Trade 
Hall for a Free Trade Meeting in Fully 
Forty-Three Years — Cobden's Speech 
flow Funds Were Raised. 


Ihave just received some copies of this 
mo..th’s Financial Reformer, containing a ver- 
batim report of Mr. George’s lecture in the 
Tree trade hall, Manchester, The last mect- 
ing ITremember that was held there on the 
free trade question was on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1846, i.e, forty-three years ago. Tt was 
in that year the corn laws were repealed by 
Sir Robert Pecl, the tory prime minister who 
admitted in his speech that ‘it was by the 
unadorned eloquence and sound argument of 
Richard Cobden that he was converted into 
a free trader.” 

Now this great free trade hall has never 
been used for its legitimate purpose for forty- 
three ycars until this occasion of Mr. George’s 
lecture. Can it be wondered at that the pres- 
ent generation of Lancashire men have near- 
ly all turned conservatives? They have been 
sO prosperous under the small modicum of 
free trade (then obtained) that they have for- 
rotten the efforts and sacrifices which it cost 
their fathers to put in their end of the wedge, 
which they (the sons) were expected to drive 
home If the landholders of 1846 had had the 
foresicht to see that everything else was un- 
taxed when corn was untaxed their interests 
would have been identical with the interests 
of the masses and the laws of the country 
would then tend to the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number. Well, they had not 
this foresight and unfortunately for the peo- 
ple the organization and machinery of the 
free trade league were allowed to be broken 
up and so the great free trade hall bas 
been appropriated for other and meaner uses. 
But thank heaven, at the eleventh hour a 
prophet has arisen in the persou of Henry 
George, to convert the whole human race 
into free traders of the proper kind and in the 
proper way, viz: Absolute and universal 
under the form of “a single tax.” I submit 
the following extract from Vol. UI, ‘“Anti- 
corn law league,” of a speech from Mr. Cob- 
den, to show your readers how the first in- 
stallment of free trade was forced from the 
monopolists. Yours faithfully, 

. THOS. BriIGGs, 
Langdon House, St. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth, 

London, 8S. W., England. 

June I+, 1889, 

Extract from the report of a meeting in 
Free Trade ball on Thursday, January 18, 
1846: 

The chairman ia explaining that a quarter 
of a million more was required for carrying 
on the leacue went on thus: 

“For what has been the result? We find 
that with the few meetings that have been 
called for tne purpose—only three—a con- 
siderable portion. of the amount bas been 
raised. At one held in the Town hall, Man- 
chester, and presided over by Mr. Gregz, 
£60,000 was put down in the room (loud 
cheers), which has since been increased by 
other amounts—deducting the sums given by 
gentlemen at Liverpool to that mecting—to 
£75,60L 10s. 6d. (Loud cheers.) Then our 
friends proceeded to Liverpool and there, 
last Friday, a meeting was called in the 
Amphitheater at which £12,000 was sub- 
scribed in the room, to which may be added 
the subscriptions announced at the Manches- 
ter meeting from Liverpool and those since 
received in Liverpvool, amounting altogether 
to £16,000. (Renewed cheers.) Well, there 
has been another meeting—a meeting at 
Leeds, last nizht, when there was a dinner. 
Three hundred delegates from the principal 
towns in the West Riding met together in the 
Music hall. They were presided over by the 
mayor. One of the members for Leeds, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Bright addressed the meet- 
ing; also our gallant friend Colonel Thomp- 
son (cheers); and there was subscribed in the 
room £34,000. (Grear cheering.) There also 
has been a meeting at Dundce for the purpose 
of raising subscriptions, and our friends, the 
Baxters, tive of them, put down their names 
for £150 each (cheers), making a commence- 
ment of £750 from one family; and the sub- 
scription at Dundee, which is still going on, 
amounts to £2,000. (Cheers,) Iwill not name 
the Glasgow and Edinburgh subscriptions in 
progress, because their meetings have to be 
held this week and the result is not known. 

Tonly know fromthe correspondence which 
has taken place that they intend to do justice 
to this fund, as they did to the last. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers,) The only other meeting 
which hus been held on behalf of the fund, 
was one in Stroud, in Gloucestershire; and at 
Stroud, when no deputation from the league 
could uttend £1,000 has been raised, (Great 
cheering.) Now then, putting the whole of 
these subscriptions together—excluding those 
of many large towns which are only in prog: 
ress—we find the total amount to be £198, 
$01 103 Gd, (Immense cheering.) The other 
meetings which have been held and which I 
have omitted mentioning, have been in fur- 
therance of the qualification movement. One 
of these has been held at Newcastle, where, 
as here, after erecting u temporary building 
for the purpose, of immense size, as many 
people liad to be excluded, or pretty nearly 
80, a5 those who were able to obtain adinis- 
sion, (Hear, bear,) The only remedy for 
this sti.te of things that I have beard suggest- 

















































ediis one from our gallant friend the colonel, 
on our way to this meeting, that we should 
pull down our barns and build greater. 
(Cheers and laughter.) From Newcastle, our 
friends journeyed to Carlisle, and thence 
again to Kendal, at which towns they held 
qualification meetings, and here they are to- 

















































night. (Cheers.) Ishall begin the real bus- 
iness of the meeting by calling on Mr. Cob- 
den. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cobden rose amidst the most raptur- 
ous applause from all parts of the vast hall. 
He said: I shall begin the few remarks 
which I have to offer to this meeting by pro- 
posing, contrary to my usual custom, a reso- 
lution, and itis, ‘Phat the merchants, manu- 
facturers and other members of the National 
auti-corn league claim no protection what- 
ever for the manufactured products of this 
country, and desire to see obliterated for- 
ever the few nominully protective duties 
against foreign manufactures which still re- 
main upon our statute books.” (Cheers.) 

There is nothing new in this proposition, 
for at the very beginning of this agitation— 
at the meeting of the chamber of commerce 
—when that faint voice was raised in that 
small room in King street, in December, 1838, 
for the total and immediate repeal of the 
coru laws; when that ball was set in motion, 
which bas been accumulating in strength and 
velocity ever since, why, the petition stated 
fairly that this community wanted no pro- 
tection for its own industry. CUTear, hear.) 

T will read the conclusion of that admirable 
petition; it is as follows: “Holding one of the 
principles of eternal justice to be the inalien- 
able rigbt of every man freely to exchange 
the result of his labor for the productions of 
other people, and muintaining the practice 
of protecting one purt of the community at 
the expense of all the other classes to be un- 
sound and unjustifiable, your petitioners 
earnestly implore your honorable house to 
repeal all jaws relating to the importation of 
foreigu corn and other foreign articles of 
subsistence, and to carry out to the fullest, 
extent, both as affeets acriculture und 
manufactures, the true and peaceful princi- 
ples of free trade, by removing all existing 
obstac’es to the unrestricted employment of 
of industry and capital.” (Cheers.) [ don't 
intend tu go into an argument to convince 
any man here that protection to all must be 
protection to none. If it takes from one 
man’s pocket, and allows him to compensate 
himself by taking au equivalent from another 
man’s pocket, and if that goes onin a circle 
through the whole community, it is only a 
clumsy process of robbing all to enrich none 
and simply has this effect, that it ties up the 
hands of industry in all directions, 

European countries are suffering as we 
are from the saine evil. They are suffering 
from searcity now, owing tuo their absurd 
leg slation respecting the article of corn. 
Europe altogether has been corrupted by the 
vicious example of England in her commer- 
cial legislation. There they are, throughout 
the continent of Europe, with a population 
increasing at the rate of four or five millions 
a vear, yet they make it their business, like 
ourselves, to put barriers in the way of a suf- 
ficiency of food to meet the demand of an in- 
creasing population. I believe that if you 
abolish the corn law honestly, and adopt free 
trade in its simplicity, there will not be a 
tariff in Europe that will not be changed in 
less than five years, to follow your example. 
(Cheers.) 

The chairman 
subseriptions: 


Samuel Grey & Sons, Manchester . . £1,000 


announced the following 


James Chadwick, Kecles, Manchester . 1,000 
Thomas Thomasson, Bolton... . 1,000 
Kershaw, Leese & Co., Mauchester . 1,000 


Thomas Hoyle & Sons, Manchester . 1,000 
Lawrence Heyworth, Liverpool... 500 

Mr. Cobden said their friend, John Brooks, 
had commissioned him to say he could not be 
“second chop” to anybody, and therefore, if 
awuyone gave more than £1,000, Mr. Brooks 
would give the same amount, whatever it 
inieht be; otherwise he must be put downat 


£1,000. (Cheers.) 
John Brooks . 6. 2 1 ww eee. £0 
Robert Ashton, of Hyde . . . . .) 1,000 
Willam Bally & Bros., Stalybridge . 1,000 
Robert Platt, Stalybridge . 2. 2...) 1,000 
Robert Lees & Sons, Dukinfield... 1,000 
John Whitaker & Sons, Hurst... 1,000 
John Bright & Brothers, Ruchdale. . 1,000 
(The cheering at this last amount wits moot 
enthusiastic. ) 
Samuel Ashton, Pole Bank; James 
Ashton & Bros, Pole Bank 2... £1,000 
Thomas Ashton & Sons, Hyde 2... 1,000 
James King & Sons, Rochdale... 1,000 


From ove family in’ Rochdale, via: 
Thomas Booth, John Hoyle, James 
und Thoinas Hluyle. . 6 1. 1). «1,000 


Getting the Demacratns Together, 
New York Sun, 

Cleveland's empty pretensions, his superti- 
cial and narrow abilities, his vast’: ignorance, 
his perpetual cant, his almost inconceivable 
self conceit ind selfishness and his utter lack 
of any political principle can never recom- 
mend him to the democrats of New York. 


A Demacratic Puper Repndiutes the Rane 
dalteDann Idea, 
Memphis Appei, 

To advocute free whiskey and tobacco 
while the war taxes on the necessuries of life 
remain substautially uatouched is an outrage 
on the name and traditions of the democratic 
party. 


THE STANDARD. 


Chicngo He raid. 







SUCH IS PROTECTION. 


The Conl Workers Are Receiving Tre Fall 


Blessings, with Seyeral Counties Yet to 


Henr From. 
\ 


Preteetion of soft coal to the extent of | 


seventy-five cents a ton has brought to 
Northern [inois 5,000 miners who are now 


said to be starving, Ten thousand persons 
fear a like calamity. Fifty thousand persens 
are reported to be involved tn the fiasco. It 
is Well to look direetly at these events, for if 
protection be quackery it must result in dis- 
uster. Wehave the protection, and here is 
the penury. The mine operator, after scour- 
ing Europe and populating his mines, now 
offers the miners five cents a ton above the 
protection, and then fails tokeep his promise. 
Abandoning a business which was) begun for 
the subsidy, the operator condemns the peo- 
plecat large to feed his imported victims. 
Aud tho people at large, with boapds bound 
and trade restricted—unuable to send goods 
abroad, are all the less able to bear the bur- 
den which comes with the collapse of the in- 
fant industry. 

If the coal of Nova Seotin had been ad- 
mitted free of duty the people at large would 
have bought cheaper fuel, the miners would 
have stayed in CornwWall, in Prussia, in Si- 
beria, and the cry for succor from death 
would not now resound through Northern 
Illinois, the garden of the world. Thesystem 
of protection gives this result. las native 
labor received any benefit! Are not the for- 
cigners to be fed? Will the mine owners feed 
the hungry? Whatis the government to dof 
Certainly it cannot be expected to call on its 
militia when the coal miners are ready to 
work, but are uot wanted at any wages— 
even vt Wof the T cents of tax. The oper- 
ators cannot use this coal free of labor ex- 
pense, With a bonus of 5 cents a ton. 

Such is proteetion, and such is starvation. 
Protection means starvation, and here it: is. 
If the republican ask for concrete results, let 
him go to Bureau and LaSalle counties. In 
LaSalle county hard workers are starving, 
and LaSalle is perhaps the greatest corn 
county on earth, The coal ring .f America, 
however, is safe. When its members are 
hungry they raise the price a dollar a ton. 
When it is necessary to lock out the miners, 
good people will contribute to the charities 
of Bureau and LaSalle. Fifteen hundred 
dollars have already becn sent. All benev- 
olent inbubitants should give, and if repub- 
licans have consciences they should vive 
doubly, as they voted for 1t. 


The Single Tax Would Do That Very Thing. 
New York Independent, 


The true rule of taxation is to make every 
tubstand on its own bottom as nearly as possi- 
ble, and thus relieve Gue class from the pay- 
ing of taxes which in justice belong to 
unother class. 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of mon active in the single tax 
cuuse in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas RK Angier, 109 Allvp street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J OC 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman ‘club, 2 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—O L Ishler. pres; D Lo Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club. 

Amsterdam, N Y—~-Huarvey Book, 

Anacostia, D C—Carrol! W Smith, office Anacostia ter 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstaum, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D 8trong. 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Plerce, 

Aulanta, Ga—Jvohn C Reed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marietta 
sireet, 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N ¥—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, Colluge nall. 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

rites tag cals Sree 

sallston Bpa, N ¥—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton aven 

Baltumore, Md—Johu W Jones, 1% + Bond atroet: Jonh 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1433 E 
Baltimore street. , 

Rath-on-the-Hudsou, N Y¥—Matthew © Kirseh. 

Bayside, Long tsiand, N Y—Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, Ul—William Matthews, secretary Tarlt? re. 

- form club. ; ‘ 
radpord. Ma—J C De Forest, secretary Lg E 
club, 36 Newell place. ; 2 SE Setar 

Bristol, Dak--W i Brokaw. 

BWnghampton, N Y—E W Dundon, 33 Malden lane. 

Boston, Mass—~Edwin M White, 208 Main street, Charles- 
ton, J R Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamitn 
Garland, chatrinan Single tax leazue, Jamaica Plain, 

Brockivn, N Y~Grorge EF West, M b, 49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tux club. 

Bullalo, N YH OR Buddenburg, pres Tax reform elub 
ae SE gia st, CC Whittemore, see, 383 Washington 
street, 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookselle iets 

ebpencer” bkseller, or Richard 
ambridgeport, Mass—Wm A. Ford. 166 N t) ML 
secretary Single tax orvanization, pied aa 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johnson. # O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Bluke, mM D. 

oe O-S J Harmount, Mb, president single tax 
‘tub, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowa,—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo- 
kite Onion house. 

Cnicago, Tl—Frank Petrson, 45 La Salle street; T. W, 
Wittler, secretary Stugle tax club. 496 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Baitey, pres S Telub, i thay, 

Olneinnat, Q—Dr David De Beek, 189 Wer Ninth 
street; Joves’s news iwod stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; huadauarters Single taux club, Goviz building, 
b@cor Fourth and Syecmore, 

Clanton, Alu—vU MI dlastin or Alex G@ Dake, 

Cleveland, O—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Eucud avenue; Frank 

rie Wile Hae giao street. 

nton, Ind—L O Kishop, editer U8. 

Conors NY~—J 8 rans nea 

etree Cal—Charles F Binith, proprietor Commercial 

beer tal ‘O—Edward) Hyneman, 3481-2 Bouth High 
SUPE 

Black Dinonoud, Cal—Jalf A Balley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J-Chas P Johnston, 

Danoury, Conn—Sain A Main, 34 8mith street. 

Dayton, O-W W Kile, 33 EF Fifth street; J G@ Gallowsy, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, ColmAnirew W, Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—L Jo Kasson, preshient Binglea tax 
club; John W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mich—J Ko Finehart, 44 Waterloo sureet; JF 
Duncan, 79--Third street, seeretary ‘Saw reform as 
sooiation: 8 G Howe, Hl Mth av 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cul--J Yo Lanston 

Dighton, Mits—-A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—rraneis Lake. 

Kast Cambridge, daassed Fo Harrlugton, 8t Joan's Lit 
erary Lrstitute, ; 

Faust Oratge. N J--Edw C Alphonse, 0 Main gt, 

rast Northport, Long isting, N Yd bo ud yar 

Fast Rindge, N U~-Eaward Jewett, 

Edzabeth, N J~Henjamin Urner. 

Elmira. N ¥—Wuiliam Keremian, 712 Kast Markat street. 

Englewood, Hl—W_ UW Steers, 

Byam vile Ind—Charles G Benuett, 4277 Upper Third 
Bh yeast, 

Fitchborg, Mass—K ls hake sh 

Feruungton, lowe-k, W, Rockwell 

























































































































Foxcroft, Me— i Libby. 

Gurduer, Il-T 8 Cuttming,. 

Glen Cove, Long island, N Y—Herbert Loromar, 

Gtendive, Mont~A H Sawyer, 

Glens Fails, N Y---Juho BH Quininn, 

Gloversvilla, N Ye=Waoi C Wood, MD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Henury L Hinton, 

Harrison, Tex—l J MeCoflum. 

Hartington, Neb—John EH Feiber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur Ff Brock, ; 

Helena, Mout—Judge J MM Clements, secretary Montana 
single fax ussoctation, ; 

Hornerisville, N ¥—Georgze H Van Winkle, 

Jiot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y—FS Hanmmona, 

Houston, Tex—H EF Ring, corporation attorney, 

tlutehioson, Kas—J G@ Maleoim, MD, 

llion, N Y—Qeorge Bmith, P O box 0% 

Jndianapolis, tnd—l, P Custer, president Singte ta 
leawue, WOU Pel Co; Chas H Krause, bookkeeper, Von 
pepuw’s bard ware store, Eo Washington streck 

Ithnuea, N Y=C C Phatt, druggist, 7h Gast State street 

Janvier, N J—-8 Bb Walsh. 

Jersev Cliy, N J—Josepu Dana Millue, secretary Hud. 
son county Stople tax league, 86 hee avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo—Chas BE Red, ta Highland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis--W D Quigley. 

Keithsburgh, LU—-M MeDonuald. 

Kingston, {Theodore M Romeyn. 

Lausin Duras N Y—James MeMiann, 2b Kigowwenth st. 

Lonsdale, Kl—Dr L. FB. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me-—F oD Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—Jaines brwin ; 

London, England—Willlam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_ H Doage, 30 North Alameda streot; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hil; or A Vinette, PO Btition F, 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Robertson, 5 Metealf block, Kid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Vu—Thos Wiliamsor., cor Fifth and Church 
strects. 

Lynn, Mass--Theodore P Perkins, 14 Bouth Common 
street 

Madison, Dak—E H Kvenson, 

Mahanoy City, Pu—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary, : 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WR EHalt 

Manstield, O—W Jo Higgins, manager Western unton 
telegraph office, 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo A FE Reynolds. 

Marlborough, N ¥—C H Batldon, 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, charmiin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
single tax associatiou, 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 Bust South street. 

Mauritius, Indian Ocean—Robert A Robin, 8 Piomp 
street, Port Lous. 

Memphis, Tenn—kK @ Brown, secretary Tarit? reform 
club, 3 Madison street; Holton Siaitn, 225 Alabama 
street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jobn G Hopkins, P O box 5&4 

Middletown, N Y¥—Chas H Fuller, (PO box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter MeG@ill, 47 Fourth atreet. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
feague, 402W Frankdin avenue; Mo. Ryder, secre- 
tary. 

Motmie, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Roya street, 

Mt Pleasant, lowa-A O Pitcher, MD, 

Mt Vernon, N ¥—J 8 Luttbeg. 

Murrayville, Hl—William Camm, presiaent Democratia 
club. 

Nashville, Tenn—-P H Carroll, 235 N High strect, secre 
tary American land league, 

Neponset, Mags—@ A Lothrop, member Henry Georgo 
club, 43 W ULSLOOUL 

Newark, N J~—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. 

New Brighton, Pa—Jotin Seltz, | North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y—DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Krowdway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Win K Whitmore, secrctary Mer- 
rimae assembly, Herald offlee. 

New Haven, Conn—Willurd D Warren, room. IL, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 105 Day street. ; 

wvew Orleans, Lai—Joun ss Watters, Maritime associa- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchracr, secretary Bingle tax 
lengue, 247 Southgate street; WHC James, $8 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform wzssoctation. 

Norfgik, Va—Kdward KO Kobertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer 5, 

North Adams, Mass—Willard M Browne, 13° Marshal 
street; BB Myers, PO box 337, 

North Sprirgticid, Mo—K bP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—Jiames EH Bitbeock, lock box 62, 

Oberlin, O—Kdw B Haskell, : 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Single tux association 
Timothy Horn, sec, 45 Hillroid street. 

Olvinpia. Wash Ter—Alexander Faraguhir, Adam street 

Omahs.Neb—John B Emblen, 822 Virginia avenue; Peey, 
Pepoon, pres single tax clab, (il? 8 oth street; C 
Beckett, see, bo weer th aod Bondo streuts, ; 

Ordway, Dak—R UH Garland, menber Tix reform as5o- 
clation. 

Oswezo, N ¥—Alea Skillen, 160 West First street, 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P O box IX1, 

Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chalrman Passiue county 
Single tax ClevelundZcampaign committee, $9 Nort 
Main street. 

Parkersburg, W Va—-W [I Boreman, member of Single 
tax lexgue. 

Pawtucket, K l-Edward Barker, 2) Gooding street. 
Peoria, —J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. i. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Heary George club. 

Piermont, NX ¥—Charles K Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa--Mirk F Hoberts, 1727 Carey alley. 
Portiand, Ore—S B Riggen, 48 Stark street, iH Thomp- 


son, 

Poughkeepsie, N Y¥—Willkim © Albro, 

Providence—K l—Kobert: Grieve, 32 Button street; 
pr Wim Barker, pres. Rhode Esland single tisx aHHo- 
clation, 

Pulaski, N ¥—-C V Harbottle. 

Raveus wood, H—W He Van Ornum, 

Reading 2a-—-Chas 8 Prigzer, 1013 Penn street; Charlas 
Corkhill, 15 N 6th street. 

Reynolds Bridge, Conmn—dJoln Carreer, box 2 

Hiehmond, fud—M Hitehie, 96s Bout Ao street; J.B 
PHY, 166 South Third street. 

Ridgeway, N ¥-) © sullivan, 

Hiver Falls, Wis—Georsge HT Bates. 

Raehester, N Y¥~Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street, 

Roselle, N d—Head Gordon, 

Ruthind, Vt—T H Brown, 1 Cherry street, 

Siu Diewo, Calew. Hasvesy, 1 loth street. 

San Francisco, Cal—dudge James G Magulre, Superior 


court. 

San Luls Obispo, Cal--Mry Frances M AMiine. 

Seattie. Wash Ter--F Pb Morrow, 

Benuca Fulls, N Y—-Wm H Adkinson, P O pox 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J Bostwick, Hbrarian Stugie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pa—Aorris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, seerctary, 

Southboro, Alass—s HM Mowes, 

South Gaston, N C—W Lat Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—CO L vDedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheebian, sec 
rotary, 

Spirit Lake, Lows—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tari? ree 
form club, 

Springticld, DL—dames HW MeCrea, seoretary Bungamon 
pingtle tax chub, 685 Bleek asecnde, 

Springeld, Mu-H AAW Juuenman, 665 Nichols street, 

BL. Lous, Moe dian Kusseli, president Bingls tax 
lengue, 2765 Bacon streeLy Benj bk, Llooiw, secretary, 
ronan 3, WE Gipve: street. 

Brockton, Cul—D A Learned, 

Stomehala, dbase Lee WW Ssinlugton Brown, 

Streater HH, -Gearve G Guenther, 

Byrcuse, N ¥—Charles ffopbins, 9 Beynmtour street; 
Hoi Perry, 149 South Clinton spreet; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Single, 
tax club, 59 Greene street. 

Tuleda, Ge-d bP Travers, secretary Slugie tax club, Nol, 
Hi2Sunemat street, 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—i C Clarke, 1308 K st, 

Tronton, N JI—-H Mathews, 9 Howell streut, 

Troy, Y—L B Marti, : 

Tuckahoe, N Y--Aibert O Young, 

Umonville, Conn—Jolo McAuliffe, 

Uties, 8 o¥—Thomus Sweeney, Lah elizabeth atreet, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, southwest coruur First aud} 
Catharine. z 

Victoria, BOWE Sinton, Baud NOR OK Co. ; 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Bamuel Wo Willtama, roums 2 and 
Gpers block. 

Waco, Tea—Frauk Grady, lawver, 165 south 4th strege. 

Wiakelield, K l-David Harrower, 

Washington, D CG--lr. Willan Geldes, 1719@- streeg, i 
W,seerelary single tio league, 

Weatherford, Tex—W tilings M iuell, : 

West New Bripylton, Staten Isiqnd, NS Y¥—A BStaddard, 

Wheelie, W Vaedobn iy Brains, Sf boll street, 

Whitestone, Long Island, N Y~ George Harnawell, 

Whitman, Mass—C PF Bolin, cigar svore; Thos Douglass, 
president Single bax league’ 

Woodstock, Hle-A W Cuniuns, 

Worceuter, Mass.— fF K Page, pike View, 

Yonkers, N Y¥--Joseph Suthecland, 

Younpetown, G-Hiiy Radelita, Radcliffe hous, 

Zanesville Obie W H Lougbend. 7 Van urge street 
CA Potwinu, pres. rlogle tux club : 7 
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The Connecticut legislature and the 


srovernor have agreed upon a secret bal- 
clot) bill. 
provided by the secretary of state at the 


The paper forall ballots is to be 


cost of parties ordering, and the ballots 
are printed asa private enterprise by the 
The secretary of 
state also furnishes official envelopes in 
whieh the voter must inclose his ballot, 


Sand booths are to be provided into which 


the voter retires to avrange his ballots. 


“The probability is that this plan will se- 


cure secrecy, and although it lacks that 
quality of the Australian bill which com- 
pels the voter in the secrecy of his booth 
to actually choose between candidates, 
yet fora state where the machine does 
not get its power from the necessity of 
orginizations for printing and distributing 
ballots. it will bea marked improvement. 
In this state, however, where there are 
larwe cities in which machines control po- 
litical parties through the means of pro- 


~ viding and distributing ballots, secrecy 
is only a part, of the reform necessary, 


The Canadian extradition bill which is 
intended to close up Canada as a harbor 
for fugitive criminals from the United 


States provides that it “shall apply te 


any crime mentioned in’ the schedule, 


committed after the coming into effeet of 


the act.” Tt is contended in some quarters 


“that the omission from this clause of the 


be sought, 


word “only” makes the statute retroactive 
and subjects the present American colony 
to the dangers of extradition. It is even 
said that the Canadian minister of justice 
adopts this interpretation, and will honor 
wpplications for American fugitives irre- 
spective of when the crimes were com- 
mitted for which their extradition may 
If the minister of justice so 
interprets the act there are safer pluces, 
probably. than Canada for our exiles; but 
it is probable that there are courts in 
Canada which have power to issue writs 
of habeas corpus, and that these courts 
are capable of construing statutes acecord- 
ing to estublished rules, Upon that as- 
stiniption our exiles are perfectly sate, 

If the minister of justice has authority 
to extradite for pust offenses under a 


Statute which applies to crimes committed 


after it goes: into effect, he has sueh 
authority without any statute atall. In 
such a phrase the use of the word “only” 
is quite unnecessary to Jimit the act to 
subsequent crimes. If a provision that 
astutute shall apply to “any crime in 
the schedule conimnitted after” the statute 


takes effect, comprebends crimes com- 


mitted before the statute, beeuuse the 
word “only? is not used, it, for the same 
reason, comprehends crimes not imen- 
tioned in the schedule at all, Such an in- 
terpretation assumes. that any statute 
Whatever is superfluous, 


United States District Judge Ross of 
California ina case before him in which 
the United States sued the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad, has made a decision, which 

invalidates the clain of (he road to nearly 
The act of con- 


@ million acres of lund, 
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eress under which the railroad made its 
claim did not in terms fix any limit later- 
ally to which the company might extend 
its claim, but apparently allowed it to ap- 
propriate either way as faras the title of 
the United States extended. But Judge 
Ross did not accept this interpretation. 
Ife held that although not in) terms, yet 
ineffect, the act of congress fixed the lat- 
eral limit of the grant at twenty miles. 


Carnesie’s reduction of wages bothers 
the protection organs, It is dificult to 
say with a serious face that protection 
keeps up wages when the best protected 
concern in the country is in’ the very act 
of reducing wages. The plea of confes- 
son and avoidance which is now most 
popular among protectionists is that Car- 
nevie sells steel muls nearly as cheap as 
English rails can be bought with freight 
added, and vet pays double the wages 
paid to the same class of labor in England, 
If this were true, it would prove that wa- 
gesdo not depend on protection; forif they 
did, Carnegie would have to sell his rails 
for a much higher price than English 
rails sell for, to enable him to pay double 
fnglish wages, Ifit were true, it would 
not be true long, for there is nothing to 
keep English workmen out of Mr. Carne- 
eie’s shops, and they would come there 
flies to a careass if they could get 
double the wages they get at home. The 
simple faet is that Mr. Carnegie gets all 
he gan out of the protective tariff, and 
vives no more of it in wayes than he can- 
not help. 
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OUR DUTY NOW. 

A prominent democrat in a western 
city, who is a strong free trader, and at 
least without prejudice against the single 
tax, expresses in a private letter to a free 
trade democrat, who does believe in the 
single tax, a fear that the agitation in be- 
half of our principles may distract. and 
divide men who should be united in the 
first fight—that for tariff reduction. At 
lirst thought such a fear appears to be 
quite as natural as that entertained by 
some single tax men that, in co-operating 
with democrats to secure the first step, our 
friends may lose sight of the ultimate aim 
of the single tax movement, but a closer 
examination of the facts shows that there 
is no real ground for such fears on either 
side. 

The attitude assumed by the majority 
of single tax men toward the democratic 
party is happily so frank and straight- 
forward that there is no room left for m's- 
apprehension. We are not seeking to 
commit the democratic party as now con- 
stituted to our views. Our policy is to 
convert individuals of both parties, and 
such organization as we have aims solely 
at propaganda work. Single tax men, as 
w body, have nevereven thought of be- 
coming an integral part of the democrat- 
ic organization, This attitude not only 
sutisties us by avoiding any responsibilily 
on our part for the general management 
and conduct of the democratic party, but 
it likewise frees the democratic party from 
even the appearance of committal to the 
ultimate aim of the advocates of the sin- 
wle tax, 

No one can predict with certainty the 
exact course that any political movement 
will take in our country, where sudden 
impulse sometimes carries the people for- 
ward with a velocity that defies all cal- 
culation. The reasonable expectation, 
however, is that our movement will for 
some time go forward on the lines indi- 
nuted by already recent events, The work 
of propaganda will continue, and it may 
become better systematized as the num- 
ber of workers grows, and they become 
better organized. The effectiveness of 
the work will, however, continue to de- 
pend on the zeal of individual enthusiasts 
who, having caught a glimpse of the fu- 
ture condition promised by ow reform, 
cannot cease trying to bring others to see 
the hope that animates their own minds, 
This work will go on without regard to 
the action of political parties, No one 
questions its utility or seeks to rob it of 
the enthusiasm or high purpose that 
characterize it, To preach the whole 
gospel of the single tax is the frat duty 








a 


of the true believer, and no one entitled 
to speak for any considerable number of 
our friends has ever denied it. 
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But does our duty end here? Are ar- 
gument and exhortation the only meaus 
open to us for advancing our principles? 
We are citizens of a democratic republic. 
We not only have aright to participate 
in the management and direction of 
public affairs, but it is our duty to so. 
Does not our exercise of the right of 
citizenship vive us opportunity to ad- 
vance Our ideas and even to prepare the 
way for theiv incorporation into our 
laws?) The vreat majority of single tax 
men have already answered this question 
affirmatively, without either abandoning 
or concealing ‘one jot or tittle of their 
ultimate demands. They have deter- 
mined also to utilize every opportunity 
offered to advance their principles 
through political action. That good re- 
sults have already been acconiplished in 
this way is clear already. Since Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent his tariff message to 
congress it has been apparent to all un- 
prejudiced observers that a wider and 
more interested hearing has been ac- 
corded to the single tax because of the 
concentration of public attention on the 
question of taxation. It has been equally 
plain that the oaly reasonable prospect of 
progress in our direction has been through 
the successive abolition of taxes on the 
products of labor and the dissipation of 
the degrading superstition called protec- 
tion, which has so long closed the eyes of 
a vast body of its victims to any under- 
standing whatever of economic truth, 

These thinys being apparent, it is our 
duty, not merely as good citizens, but as 
single tax men, to fully utilize this oppor- 
tunity by preaching free trade and cor- 
dially assisting and encouraging every it- 
tack on the protection superstition and 
every effort toiveduce tariff taxation. In 
adopting this course we do not need to 
pretend to any delusion as to the atti- 
tude of the democratic party. We know 
that that party is not in favor of the 
single tax. The majority of those con- 
stituting it know nothing of the smele 
tax and very little of any other economic 
system or theory. They are not even free 
traders. This is not because they are 
peculiarly ignorant, much less is it be- 

sause they are corrupt or evil-minded, It 
is simply because they are ordinary peo- 
ple who for many years have not been 
forced to think about such questions, 
They are mere partisans, inclined to listen 
favorably to the arguments and declar- 
ations of the leaders of their party. In 
this they are no better and no worse than 
the majority of those constituting the re- 
publican party, and we shall be much 
nearer truth and justice if wecan remem- 
ber this and cease to gratify our own pre- 
judices and win the applause of fools by 
denouncing either half of the American 
people as corrupt. The logic of events, 
and its own traditions have, however, 
forced the democratic party into demand- 
ing some reduction of the tariff, and its 
tendency is toward growing opposition to 
the protective idea, and this, in turn, is 
making free traders of more and more of 
its adherents. The republican party on 
the other hand, is becoming day by day 
more irrevocably committed {to *‘protec- 
tion.” As between these two parties, then, 
there is no doubt that one is opening the 
way for an advance toward the single tax 
and the other is determined to perpetuate 
the protective tariff as a barrier to such 
advance, 

The men who see this clearly find it 
diflicult to view with patience efforts of 
single tax men to throw away the oppor- 
tunity thus presented, or to represent that 
activity in behalf of the practical work 
opening before us as an immediate duty 
isan abandonment of our ultimate de- 
mand, Noone asks that any single tax 
man shall cease to preach our doctrine in 
its entirety with eloquence, zeal and re- 
ligious fervor, Practical men, however, 
insist that we shall work as well as preach, 
und the opportunity for effective work 
has been opened up to us by this party 
fight over the tariff, We have long la- 
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mented that indifference of the American 
people to economic questions which has 
deprived us of a wider hearing. Now that 
the great body of our people have becun 
to divide on such questions, it is folly to 
turn aside from them and alienate their 
growing sympathy by efforts to conciliate 
wiittle bund of impracticables whose phil- 
osophy is diametrically opposed to ours, 
and who never weary of proclaiming 
their hostility to us and our principles, 
To many men, earnestly seeking to in- 
corporate our princlples into law, such a 
policy savors of madness, and seems to be - 
born of a crazy impulse to throw away, in 
mere wantonness, the opportunity not 
only of a life time, but of an age. 

Yet, however strongly men may resent 
such a proposal, they do not, therefore, 
necessarily impugn thee motives of the 
few who differ with them, For them- 
selves they see not only the great end 
sought by the advocates of the single tax, 
but also the open way to progress toward 
its attainment. They propose to walk in 
that way with all who are disposed to do 
likewise, and if others feel impelled to 
stray from the path, it is these others 
that separate themselves from the body, 
not the body that casts them out, 

Our movement has not achieved any 
such measure of success that its advo- - 
cates can view the loss of any sincere 
man without profound regret and some 
alarm. Tt has, however, reached a stave 
that renders it necessary that there shall 
be that unanimity, not merely as to doc- 
trine but as to policy, which can always 
be secured by right reason. The will- 
ingness to sacrifice mere individual opin- 
ion in non-essentials, and to postpone 
differences, is the mark of true de- 
volion to a cause and the prerequisite to 
any substantial progress. The question 
us to What may follow the establishment 
of justice through the ultimate appro- 
priation of land values by the community 
isa speculative one that is not now of 
vital importance, The great body of 
sinele tax men are, however, agreed that 
the one object worthy of our endeavor is 
the establishment of the single tax, and 
that the most natural way of accomplish- 
ing this is through the gradual removal 
of all other taxes. They recognize as 
their allies all who are striving, however 
feebly, in their direction, and they recog- 
nize as their opponents those who never 
weary in reviling their principles and 
leaders, They have the right to protest 
against any attempt to identify them 
with these opponents. They are even 
bound to do so, however painful the duty, 
in order that those who misrepresent 
them shall not have even a sceming 
right to speak authoritatively for the 
great body of single tax people, 
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Pressing forward toward the end they 
have in view, by the shortest and most 
practicable road, such men are not likely 
to be alarmed by charges that they are 
losing sight of the great end that inspires 
and animates their whole struggle, and 
they will hear with merely amused in- 
terest the answering echo that comes 
from democrats who fear that the open 
confession of our ultimate aim may make 
our support of tariff reform a source of 
weakness to the democratic party in its 
effort to take the first step in the right 
direction, There isno real ground for fear 
or apprehension on cither side, The demo- 
cratic party is not committed to the sin- 
gle tax, and the single tax men are not 
committed to the democratic party, The 
latter, however, believes in striking down 
some of the taxes on industry, and we 
believe in striking down all of them, 
We can work together at that, and should 
the process continue until all such taxes 
are stricken down, we shall have the 
single tax and it will then be time to cen. 
sider what we shall do next. Meanwhile, 
if the democratie party wearies in the 
work and attempts to turn back, we shall 
doubtless find plenty of volunteers from 
both parties with whom we can co-operate 
in carrying it forward to completion, 
When such an exigency arises we shall 
doubtless then see how to meet it, but our 
duty now is to continue to help those who 
are moving in the right direction, and the 
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more steadfast we are in that course the 


. more readily shall we find effective allies, 


should cowardice or treachery vender the 
democratic party no longera tt instrn. 


~ment for carrying on the crusade against 


= 


the protective aie 

The New York Press, in its issue of the 
20th instant, must have shoeked its faithful 
protection readers not a little. Its lead- 
ing editorial, though written to influence 
the subsidizing of steamships, was in 
many respects a strong free trade docu- 
ment, It was somewhat mixed to be 
sure, as might be expected when a pro- 
tection paper adopts free trade arguments 
to commend a subsidy scheme; but on the 
whole it) exhibited an’ apprehension of 
economic principles which the Press has 
not yet been supposed to have experi- 
enced, 

Referring to the congress on South 


American trade, whieh issven to meet at 


Washington, it speaks of the benefits, 


‘especially to our southern states, of ‘the 


opening up of aw more extensive trade 
with South America.” Ao list of the va- 
rious republics is given with their exports 


of $451,000,000 and their imports of Fo41,- 


000,000, and we are told that ‘we luave 
the goods these republics want,” and they 
“produce the commodities we want.” 
Then, with a flourish, the Press cries: 
“Facilitate exchange and the problent is 
solved.” It isamark of progress on the 
part of the Press that it should) propose 
to solve econoniic problems by facilitat- 
ing exchange. That is precisely the way 
we free traders propose to solve such 
problems. But heretofore the Press and 
the protectionists whom it) represents 
have objected to the plan. According to 
the philosophy expounded by the Press a 
year ago, the importation of what other 
nations produce and we want is a bad 
thing. The proper thing is to produce 
for ourselves the things we want. Take 


our relations with these South American 


republics, for example. 


The Press now 
says we have the goods they want and 
they produce the commodities we want, 
and therefore it proposes to exchanve. 
But a year ago, if such a proposition was 
made, it would have said: “If we ‘ex- 
change with South America, this coun- 
try will get but one profit; whereas, if 
we make the South American commodi- 
ties here and exchange among ourselves, 
we shall make two profits. What we 
need is w high tariff to keep those South 
American goods out of our markets and 
give to our own horny-handed sous of 
toil the wages for producing those South 
American products, instead of giving 
them to the pauper labor of South 
America.” That is what the Press would 
have saida yearago, But now, so far 
from saying that, it proposes to subsidize 
steamships out of the national treasury 
for the express purpose of bringing these 
South American goods here, and thereby 
depriving this country of half the profit 
it might make, and giving to the pauper 
labor of South America the wages that 
would otherwise go to American work- 
ingmen 


The Press is at last on the right track, 
The more we facilitate exchange between 
this country und South America the 
better. The same is true of everv 
other part of the world. Every nation 
has goods that our people want, and we 
have goods that its people want,  Facili- 
tate exchange, and the problem is solved, 
The first step toward facilitating this ex- 
change, however, isto pull down urtificial 
barriers, Is it not folly on the face of it to 
interfere with importations and then to 
subsidize vessels to make importations? 
Such schemes can have no other object 
than to benefit some individuals at the ex- 
pense of others, It certainly cannot be 
for the benefit of the people as a whole, 
Let the Press begin its campaign for the 
facilitation of exchanges between this 
country and South America, by demand- 
ing the repeal of all duties on Sonth 
American products, , 
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With the tariff on South American pro- 
ducts repealed, we are prepared to con- 
sider the propriety ef subsidizing steam- 
ships between here and the republics be- 
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lowus. Until then the stibsidy propent: 
tion is either idiotic or dishonest. 


Transportation should be as cheap as it 
can be made. The cheaper the better, Tf 
we could have steamships free it would 
be a great benefit. Therefore, there is 
much to be said in favor of subsidizing 
steamship lines, railroad lines, stage lines 
and peddlers of every description, The 
objection to it is that the subsidy must be 
paid, We cannot cheapen transportation 
by subsidizing; all we can do is to take 
money from the people in taxes and pive 
itto somebody who cannot get it in the 
regular course of trade. 


The protection wing of the democratic 
party, through its organ the Sin, appeals 
to Thomas Jefferson for authority for its 
plan of abolishing the internal revenue 
system and supporting the government 
by revenues derived from customs duties, 
and denounces every man who professes 
to keep up the internal revenue system 
as av free trader and opposed to the doc- 
trine of Jefferson, The Suan is as much at 
fault in regarding Jefferson as a protec- 
tionist as it is in treating sympathy 
with the internal revenue system as evi- 
dence of free trade sentiments. The only 
time Jefferson showed any leaning toward 
the doctrine of protection was when he 
got himself and the country into trouble 
over the embargo; and the only occa- 
sions on Which real free traders support the 
internal revenue system of protection is 
when itis proposed to abolish it for the 
purpose of fortifying the far more bur- 
densome one of the customs tariff. 


The Riudall eieenis ‘rave the same 
right to coddle protection that other dem- 
cerats have to spank it; but if the demo- 
cratic party allows them to represent. it 
upon the platform, and to confer with its 
leaders in’ the council chamber, and in 
other respects to pose as democrats while 
viving aid and comfort to protectionism, 
it must expect to remain the same old 
hulk of a party that it has been for so 
long. It may be unpleasant to crowd 
these avreeable centlemen out of the front 
seats of the party, but no political organ- 
ization can be, broad enough to shelter 
both sides of a vital isstte, 

It is amusing to read Mr. Dana's appeal 
to the democrats to unite upon the plat- 
form of 1884. It is amusing, first, because 
that plattorin blows hot and cold on. the 
tariff question, in the same breath, whieh 
makes it just the kind of platform: Mr. 
Dana might be supposed to like, and it is 
aniusing, second, becuse it is the very 
platfomm that Mr. Dana repudiated the 
year it was made. 


The American federation of labor of 
which Samuel Gompers is president has is- 
sucd a circular for funds to aid the strik- 
ers in Clark’s O, N. T. cotton mills at 
Kearney, N.d. The circulku states that 
the cotton spinners have been on. strike 
for nine weeks against a reduction aver- 
aging twenty per cent, The company is 
denounced as tyranical, nof alone in its 
efforts to reduce wages but aiso in coere- 
ing its employes in respect to their dress. 
Such astrike ought to succeed, Let us 
hope that it will succeed. But whether it 
succeeds or not, the fact that it ever oc- 
curred should be something for factory 
operatives to think about when they are 
told to vote for protection and the dignity 
of American labor, 

W.2R. Fishback, writing to the Indian- 
apolis News, gives some facts about the 
block coal miners of Clay county which 
are interesting whorever the false pre- 
tenses of protectionism have made people 
believe that American laborers live lux- 
uriously on the princely wages the god 
of protection gives to them, These 
miners, he says, are nearly all citizens 
and voters, As to nationality, the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh predominate, but 
many are sons of Indiana farmers, Many 
have families, and some have houses, but 
the majority occupy company tenements, 
Their average weekly wuges in 1888 was 
$5, and down to May, in 1899, $4, ands 


gef even this pittance. 


further retiiction is now Sines: Mr. 

Fishback describes a pay check, of whieh 

he has seen several It was for two 
weeks ending April 20, (880, for a man 
anda boy at 90 cents a ton, and agpre- 
gated for the two, P2283 or, FLOO wa week 
for the man and $2.05 a week forthe boy, 
To earn this, the man and boy went into 
the mine at Tin the morning and came 
outat sat night, But the miner did not 
It was reduced by 
$10.76 for grocemes bought at the eom- 
pany's store (where the miner was eom- 
pelled to deal or lose his job), at prices 
twenty per cent higher than in the neigh- 
boring village. [tL was reduced agnin by 
one and one-half per cent for tool sharp- 
ening, for which the company pays its 
blacksmiths $2 a day, and receives from 
the miners about $10. Itis this munificent 
income fou which these miners thanked 
the policy of protection during the pres- 
idential campaign, and which, under the 
policy of protection, the owners now pro- 
pose to reduce by more than sixteen per 
cent, 


And President Tlarrison’s Tndianiapotis 
organ, the Journal, bas the hardiliood to 
say that, though $5 wa week is low wages, 
‘ibis not pauper labor by a good deal.” 
Some things call for comment, but that 
remark does not, 

Police Justice Duffy of New York has 
been writing a syndicite letter, and the 
Detroit Evening News pulls it) to pieces 
in admirable fashion. The judge says 
that charity stimulates the tramp evil 
and Jeads to the increase of tramps, and 
proposes “the regular visitation of the 
poor and suffering, the improvement im 
living quarters, the reduction of rents to 
conform with the reduction of waves that 
has gone on during the past decade, and 
aw greater care and serutiny over the 
traimmme and nurture of the child.” The 
News wants fo know how Judge Dulfy 
expects to get better living quarters and 
reduced rentsat the same tine? Tt could 
also tiuve asked how he expects to reduce 
rents to correspond with veduecd wares. 
He might just as logically have proposed 
to reduce an old man’s aye to correspond 
with his reduced strength, And when he 
savs that the tramp is the product of mis- 
applied and foolish charity, the News re- 
minds him that the tramp came before 
charity, and informs him that the Cranip 
is the product of law and will disappear 
when the liuws creatine him are repealed. 
Its cure for the tranip is iberty—“liberty 
to attack nature and wring from her a 
living; liberty to make such a disposition 
of his products as seems to him the most 
desirable; liberty to do anything that 
does not conflict with the liberty of 
others.” This is indeed the cure for the 
tramp evil, and many another social evil, 
All that men need to rise to the utmost 
heights of civilization is free access to 
nature and free right to barter—the right 
to labor and the right to make a division 
of work. Fnterferences with these rights 
are intended to divert products of labor 
from the true owner, and in ereater ar 
less degree, aceording to the extent of 
such inferferences, a few vet rich without 
working, a few are tramps because they 
‘annot get work to do, and the great muss 
suffer theniselves to be robbed of some of 
their earnings as the price of being al- 
lowed to earn at all”) 


The single tax principle whieh has 
enuided Assessor Vail of Port Jervis) his 
been welcomed by the people of Detroit. 
Of course ander existing laws it is) ime 
possible to introduce the single tax, but 
it is posible to fessen the inducement to 
hold land out of use, Thanks to the acal 
of the Detroit Kvening News the assessors 
have been forced to reduce the assessed 

value of personalty, to increase the value 
of new builings only hall, and Co assess 
vacant land by the foot instead ef by the 
acre, Itis work like this: that attracts 
favorable public utfention to the single 
tas movement ina way apd town extent 
that, however aseful Ou appropriate oc- 
‘asions, nopepractical methods cannot 
approach, Whe we cot free land it will 
have been step by step in the direction of 
shifting taxation to land values until we 
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rer silt the siete tix, sid chet: by means 
of the single tax, making public improve- 
ments that require all the rental value of. 
land save enough to reward collection 
and leave a basis forselling value. What- 
ever inclines the public mind to accept 
the single tax, though only as a fiscal 
theastire, is oa lever in our hands, and, 
work like that of Mr. Vailin Port Jervis 
and the evening News in Detroit is such 
a lever, 


The new state of Washington has about 
2,500,000 aeres of school land. Tt is) pro- 
posed not to sell this) land, but to divide 
it into farms and lease them. If such a 
plan were intelhivently carried out, Wash. 
ineton would soon have all the sehool 
fund she would require without a cent of 
taxation, The plan can be 
eeet ing a very simple manner, and en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of every one in- 


highest bidder, with provisions for. ve- 
letting ab re: sonable inter vals, on condi- 
tion that a new tenant should pay the 
appraised valine of improvements to his 
predecessor, there would be absolute se- 
curity for improvements, and the strong. 
est incentive to improve. Tf if) were also 
provided that improvements on these 
lands should be exempt from taxiution, 
they would be improved) sooner and bet- 
ter than any other viecant land in the 


state, 


ivery now and again we are treated to 
the wise observation that the tari! las 
nothing to do with fhe cornering of lard 


eoulk But there is a tariff! of 75 cents a 
fon on soft coal, and if thaé is not imposed 
for the purpose of keeping up the price of 
hard coal, why is it: imposed at all, and 
Why are Jiard coal mine owners so anxious 
to have it itposed ? 


special agent for the national bureau of 
labor statistics, has been appointed com. 


soul, Mr. Merriwether is one of that 
large class of progressive young men now 


single ¢ tax movement. 
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men might “escape some confusion by 
saying that certain individuals are per- 
mitted to charge any others who want 
privileges of them, whereas single tax 
men are now found speaking of the ‘indi- 
vidual’ as robbing society.” The News is 
in error, Single tax men do not accuse 
individual Jandlords of robbery. They 
accuse the system of absoltite land owners 
ship of being a system of robbery. Of 
this robbery the robbed, in this country 
of equal polities! rights, are as guilty as 
those who protit by the system, 


Tn some of the felegriaphic reports of 
the World's free dand conference at Paris 
Which were published by the American 
papers, astonishment wis exovessed that 
such i confereuce should) be held in a na- 
tion of peasant proprietors. TP France 
were in truth a netion of peasant propri- 
etors, there would be nothing astonishing 
to single tax menin the holding of a free 
land conference there. But this old yarn 
vbout the peasant propristary of eae 
wits unraveled at the conference by M, 
‘Toubeau, a Frenel delewate to the con- 
ference, who showed that nearly seventy. 
five per centof the proprietors of france 
own only fen oper cent of the soil,- 
While twelve percent of the proprictors 
own seventy-seven per cent. For the 
details of this report STANDARD readers 
ure referred to the account of the con. 
ference on the first page of this issue, 
Wok. Hicks of Paris, who writes the ae- 
count, bas given fo Aierican readers the: 
only intelligible story they have had of 
the proceedings of tis most important 
and interesting conference, 





QUESTION CLES, 

A curious outcome af the debate on 
the tariff bas been the formation of the 
United Question clubs of Massachusetts, 
Their members are citizens who wish not 


“urried into | 


terested. By dettine the lund) to the’ 


coul becuuse there is no tarifY on hard: 


Lee Merriwether, who has acted as a 
missioner of iabor for (le state of Mis- . 


coming into public life, who will yet be , 
led by the course of events to serve the, 


The Galveston News thinks single tax 
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> only to know the practical bearing of the 
customs duties on the different forms of 
industry but to ascertain. the opinions of 
leading public men as to the evils or 
benefits of taxation as exemplified by va- 
rious clauses of the tariff Cireular let- 
ters, usually with the signatures of five 
“members attached, are sent out, stating 
that the signers are members of a elub 
started to ask questions. 
of one for exiinple, 
with should imported 
wool be taxed? Who gets any good 
from the tax? Who is hurt by it? 
These general inquiries beme cput, ten 
specific questions, each numbered, follow. 
Another circular spoaks of the tari! on 
fish, potatoes, coal, iron ore and iron, 
What revente does the United States get 
on salt fish and smoked herring ? Is this 
revenue needed? What good does it do 
us to be taxed on our potatoes, especially 


The queries 
cireuhar, deals 


W hiv 


wool, 


when there is ashbort crop here and a bie 
crop in Ganadi? Why should we be de- 
prived of the use of the coal, iron: ore, 


























lime stone and iron of Nova’ Scotia, 
where we could get all we want 
at oa very low price? These — ques- 
tions are put in steh aw manner that 


speechmaking will nol do ih replying 
to them. Vursitint to this plan of pub- 
lishing replies from public men and candi- 
dates for office, the United Question clubs 
have printed a letter received by their 
secretary from Representative Jolin F. 
Andrew, who is opposed to the taxing of 
salt fish, declares the duty on potatoes to 
be unjust, and says he would welcome the 
admission of the coal and iron of Nova 
Scotia, The plan of the clubs is ingenious, 
and the information they gather will 
doubtless throw light on the situation 
brought about by the tariff! iu) New iing- 
Jand. 
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PRINCIPLE AND POLY. 

The advocates of a ereat principle 
should know no thought of compromise, 
They should proclaim it in its fullness, 
and point toits complete attainment as 
their goal, But the zeal of the propa- 
gandist needs to be supplemented by the 
skill of the politician, While the one 
need not fear to arouse opposition, the 
other should seek tu minimize resistance, 
The political art, like the military art, 


consists in massing the greatest force 


against the point of least resistance; and, 
to bring w principle most quickly and 


effectively into practical politics, the 
measure which presents it should he so 
moderate as (while involving the princi- 
ple) to secure the largest support and ex- 
cite the least resistance. For whether 
the first step be long or short is of little 
consequence. When astart is once made 
inaright direction, progress is a mere 
matter of keeping on.—[HWenry George. 





TARIFF NOTES. 

The printer who wrote to his wife from an 
inland town that if salt were only a penny a 
barrel he coulda’t buy enough to piekle a 
jay-bird was in hard lines, but the “pro- 
tected” coal miners could give him ecards and 
spades and beat him in the eame of livine on 
faith and kicking the wind.—[{Chicago News, 

Under a democratic administration $79,000 
was expended for carrying the mail on the 
routes of Florida and only $48,000 for send- 
ing them toail Central and South America,— 
Sioux City Jouraalk Anadauf the blessings of 
protection continue a republican administra- 
tion will soon be alle to send all the mails to 
our sister republic for $4,800.—fNew York 
Herald. 

Business failures every day this vear have 
averaged three or four more daily than last 
year, or than any previous year except dur- 
n_ netual punie, The “students of the 
markets” still keep silont.—[Albany Argus, 

What is wanted now isa tariff that raises 
the average compensation of labor by ex- 
actly the same ratio ib raises the general 
prosperity of the country, and therefore we 
are forit. A protective tardy does not, can- 
not do this.—[IEx-Seeretary Fairchild at. the 
New York referm club, 

Was there ever a more striking satire on 
the system of protection which “ennables and 
dignities American Inbar” than the seenes of 
destitution and distress at Braidwood! The 
election of Harrison was to give wood waues 
and steady euiployinent to workingmen, vet 
Chicago is enzuged in raising a ebarity fund 
to preserve “proteeted Tabor” from starva- 
tion. —[Chieugo Herald, 

Having decided) by 189,000 majority that it 
is inadvisable to prohibit people from buying 
and selling cheap whisky, may we not hope 
in the future for liberty ta buy and sell cheap 
rails, Jumber, sugar, wool, salt, and other 
useful commodities whose greuter dilfusion is 
of much more consequence thin the rum tral: 
fict—LPhiladelphia Weeord. 


THE 


MEN AND THINGS. 


New Tlaven financiers are dissatisfied. 
So the newspapers, say, and in’ this 
case, at least, TD have no doubt they 
speak the truth, New Taven has beer. 
issuing bonds, bearing 8's per cent in- 
terest, to the tune of $700,000, to raise 
money with which to retire bonds fora 
similar amount, previously issued in’ aid 
of the building, of the Air Line railway, 
The new bonds have been) sold, chiefly to 
New York bankers, at a premium that 
will make the aetual mterest payable on 
them equivalent to only 8 pereent instead 
of sts, The New Haven financiers clam 
that the bonds should have brought a 
better premitum, and are patriotically in- 
dignant at what they consider to have 
been a rellection on the credit: of their 


city. They complain that even Hartford 
has made i better showing. Hartford, 


they say, has sold her J} per cent bonds at 
apremium., What has New Haven done 
that her securities should command a 
lower price than Hartford's? They feel 
bad about if, and are probably, withal, a 
little angry with themselve that, since 
New Haven's bonds were to besoeld cheap, 
they didnt capture’ some of them for 
their own advantage, Tt might not be so 
bad, perhaps, for New Taven to sell her 
securities cheap to her own citizens—but 
tosell them cheap to alot of New York- 
ers! On both publigand private vrounds, 

bankers New Tavea are dis- 


tot 


the 
gruntied, 


Well, Dam sorry, in a mild, lyinphatie 
sartof wiy, for the New Haven bankers, 


A always an sorry for men who are sorry 


for themselves.. My sympiuthy doesn't 
disturb me much, but still TD do feel syim- 
pathy. Dut what astonishes meas that 
New Hlaven’s indignation should be alto- 
gether expended upon the fact that New 
Ilaven’s bonds have fetched a lower price 
in the market than Hartford's bonds, No- 
body seems to be indignant at the thought 
that the bonds should have been issued at 
wl. Everybody in New Haven seems to 
tuke it asa perfect matter of course that 
afew men, by scratching words on a piece 
of paper, should be able to bind all the 
people of New Haven, collectively and 
individually, fo furnish to the holders of 
the miuunuseript, year in and vear out, for 
acertain length of time, $21,000 worth of 
wealth every vear, and at the end of the 
terin to hand them over, in one grand 
final payment, $700,000 worth of things. 
Tsay, this astonishes me; and I think that 
if you will really consider the phenome- 
non, instead of accepting it as a mere 
mutter of course, as people generally do, 
you will feel astonished too. If the same 
sort of thine were done after another 
fashion, [think your astonishment would 
be quick and indignant—I think you 
would be inclined to use violent language, 
even if you didn’t feel inclined to do vio- 
lent deeds, 


Suppose av case. Suppose me to be a 
landlord—your landlord. Things even 
more violently improbable than that have 
come to puss before now. Imagine, then, 
that you are renting from mea piece of 
ground with a dwelling house upon it. 
You work for wages, earn a fair income, 
and are able to support your family in 
comfort, and pay me a tolerable rent, 
Both of us are satisfied with the situation 
—T have a little the best of it, of course, 
but both of us are satisfied. But some 
fine morning, when you call at my oflice 
to pay your rent, as per agreement, Tsay 
toyou: “hook here, Smith’—we'll play 
your taune is Smith, if you don’t mind— 
“Tye decided to put on a line of steamers 
between this town and New York.” 
"Nha? says vou, “TD don't see how that 
will do me any good.” “Oh, well, you 
know, Smith, vour interest and your em- 
ployer'’s inferest are practically the same 
thing, My new steamboat line will give 
hina easier access to the market in New 
York, and that will enable hint to im- 
crease his business and enlarge his works, 
and so make a better demand for labor in 
this town.’ ‘Lo which you, being np to 
snuff, and thoroughly appreciative of the 
situation, thus make veply: My dear 
Mr, Landlord, fhave no doubt your new 
stennmiboat line will be a sufliciently good 
thing for you, and a sufficiently good 
thing for my employer, too, Bat, if you 
please, we won't indulge in any nonsense 
tilk about its being a good thing for me, 
Youand Tboth know better than that, 


nw omonth—because if it makes a demand 


such dimensions, 


Hard working, industrious man. 
do whatever he promises.” “Well, Pil pay 


IU wow't raise my wages by a single cent 





for labor it will also bring plenty of la- 
borers here to supply the demand, But 


STANDARD. 


it will raise my rent—because while it 
will increase the demand for Jand on 
which to build dwelling houses, it won't 
bring anv more land here with which to 
supply ¢hat demand.” Such, TU think, 
would be the tenor of the conversation 
that vouand To might fairly be supposed 
to hold together 

And then suppose, that after thus an- 
nouncing my project to you, J should vo 
off to some shipbuilding establishment, 
and tell them: ‘Gentlemen, build me 
straightway two steamboats of such and 
It isn’t convenient for 
me to pay you for them in cash, but T can 
manage itin a way that will be just as 


good for you, and a heap sight better for 


me. You know Smith, who works for so 


and so, and lives in one of my houses ?” 


“Oh ves, we know Smith well enough. 
Smith’ 


you for your steamboats with a written 
promise, signed, sealed and delivered by 
myself, that Smith, and Brown, and Jones, 
and Robinson, all good men and true, 
shall work for you for twenty years, and 
pay for the steamers, at the end of that 
time, in full.” 

Suppose the shipbuilders should agree 
to this proposition, and some fine morning 
vou should waken to the fact that your 
rent had been raised, that some fellow from 
New York was trying to get your job 
awry from you, and that you and all the 
ether people of the town were expected 
to go to work without pay, for the ship- 
building firm to whom Thad given amort- 
gage on your labor, in payment for my 
steamers, Would vou feel cheerful and 
contented about it? Would you be per 
fectly happy, when vousaw the shipbuild- 
ers coming round the corner, with a po- 
Jiveman and aclub, te make you .o to 
work for them for nothing. If you hap- 
pen to live in New Taven. To guess vou 
would. For this $700,000 worth of bonds 
just issued by New Haven is the outcome 
of just such a transaction as that we have 
been supposing, and I don’t hear that you 
or any other rent paving citizens of New 
Haven have made any particular fuss 
about them. ‘ 

Strange, isn’t it, lhiow we let. ourselves 
be fooled into the idea that a few men, by 
doing hocus-pocus with a glass box and 
slips of paper with men’s names printed 
on them, can acquire the right to mort- 
gage our hobor, and our childven’s labor, 
for years to come, and put the money they 
vet for itinto their own pockets? But 
there are a great many strange things in 
this world, youknow. 

To sav that iron can be converted into 
food, sounds like uonsense. To say that 
the constituents of food can be extracted 
from iron, and the iron be thereby made 
more valuable than before, sounds like 
greater nonsense still, But Me. A. B. 
Griffiths, ina recently published treatise 
on manures, tells us that both these things 
are so. The process of converting iron 
into Bessemer steel, Mr. Griffiths says, 
results in the elimination of a basic slag, 
containiny from fourteen to twenty per 
cent of phosphoric acid, Reduced to an 
impalpable powder, this slag forms a 
valuable manure, being readily assimilated 
by plants. He tells us that about 350,000 
tons of this slag are annually produced 
at the various Bessemer converting estab- 
lishments in Mneland, and that its use as 
mannre would produce at least 4,000,000 
tons«f hay, or sufficient for the feeding 
of 750,000 head of cattle. 

What a lot of things kindly nature 
would do for us, if we would) only let her 
have the chance. It’s a rich storehouse 
we have at our command, if only we had 
sense enough to throw the doors open, 


In last Sunday’s Press that bright ob- 
server of passing events, Howard, dis- 
cusses at considerable jeneth the custom 
which obtains among some of our judges, 
of imposing vindictive sentences for 
crime, He speaks of the sentence of nine 
years and eight mouths, passed by Recor- 
der Smyth upon ex-Parson Toward, and 
invites the readers of the Press to con- 
sider what is really meant by it—to try 
and realize all that it implies, “Nine 
years and eight months,” says Howard, 
‘Nine years and eight months. Does 
anybody know what that means >” 

Ran your mind quickly back over the last ten 
years, Reeail the history of that momentous 
period, Why, this century ip which we live 
stands monumental among its fellows, and 
ten years is che-tenth of a century! And 
the quarter of a century in which we live is 
significant in this contury, which among its 
fellows rises as the A’ps rise, and of this 
quarter oat a century ten years is nearly 
halt! Revolutivas, earthquakes, mighty 
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floods, disasters, too great for the conception 
of mau’s mind, empires in the dust, great 
men gone to their last account, inventions 
that make mankind akiu to God, discoveries 
which refashion anew the map of the world, 
elevation of races from the deep slough of 
dependence up onthe plane of self-support 
and therefore self-respect. — 

Ten years immured in prison—-why, it is a 
lifetime! 

It would be a lifetime to a tramp, a happy 
lifetime. Over his head a sheltering roof, 
before his keen appetite three meals a day, 
clothing provided for him and toil just suffi- 
cient to »ass tbe time leisurely and pleas- 
antly, but what isit to a man of head and 
heart and hand? Take the enormous  possi- 
bilities of man’s mind and silence them for 
ten years; take his heart and crush its rich 
juices so that for that long period of time 
not a drop shall exude from that palpitating 
organ; keep from him ah knowledge of the 
worlds improvements, banish bim from hu- 
man society, cut from every side the tendrils 
of affeetioa and regard and esteem whieh 
even criminals have, and then, sitting upon 
your bench, serene, add a sting and a taunt 
to your bitter punishment by slinging at him 
the epithets, in the presence of a cloud of 
witnesses: “Youare a liar and a hypocrite.” 

It. ¢s terrible, isn’t it? It is an awful 
thing to think of practically killing a 
nian for ten years—-ten years of such life 
as humanity is living nowadays. Think. 
ofa manof heart and brain buried alive 
for ten long years, and then emerging: 
from his tomb to find that the world has 
lived, while he himself has simply grown 
older. ‘To sleep for a generation’s space, 
wand then awake, as young as when your 
sleep began, with long years before you 
in which to livee—to take up the thread of 
life again, just where it had been broken, 
possibly with all the gain of improved 
conditions and more advantageous cir- 
cumstances—to let other men be getting 
experience for you, while you yourself 
should be simply holding your powers of 
life and enjoyment in reserve—that) in- 
deed, were it possible, might have a sort 
of pleasure in it, though a selfish one. 
But to live dead for ten vears—to lose 
out of the brief span of existence ten 
years of enjoyment—ten years of struggle 
—ten years of opportunity—it is an awtul | 
doom No wonder Mr. Loward’s soul is 
stirred within him as he thinks of it, 

An awful doom, indeed. But it isn’t 
only the tried and convicted offenders 
against the statutes of society that have 
to undergo it. It is a doom that talls” 
with crushing weight on nine out of every 
ten American citizens, Not ten years 
only, but twenty, thirty, and in many 
tases a whole life time, is the term for 
which men, in this country of the free, 
are compelled, as Howard puts it, to si- 
lence the possibilities of their minds, and 
to crush the rich juices of their hearts. 
And though no judge upon the bench 
may hurl abuse at them, there are few 
indeed among them who, if they will but 
unclose their ears, may not hear, from 
their own consciences, a stinging wecusa- 


tion of falsehood and hypocrisy. Society 
sins, and has to take its punishment. 


The mass commits the crime, and the in- 
dividuals must pay the penalty—a few in 
the penitentiary, and the vast majority 
outside of it. 





How we humbug ourselves! With what 
a base consciousness of self-deception we 
play the play. Virtue, love, truth, honor, 
charity—all that goes to make the spirit 
of religion—all that goes to make true 
manhood—how we worship them with 
ouv lips, and deny them with our lives. 
Consider the aim we set before our chil- 
dren, as they enter on the business of 
life, Consider the aim we are compelled 
to set before them, if we would not see 
them doomed to misery, and, most prob- 
ably to the worst moral degradation us 
well, 

Here is an advertisement clipped from 
want columns of «a late of the 
World: 

Stock boy wanted in dry goods commission 
house; age 18 to 20, fair size, active, intelli- 
gent and of good character; muy find good 
opening; salary tirst year, $100. Address, ete. 

One hundred dollars a year—$8,33 
month—#1.02 a week—for the active, in- 
telligent labor of a fair sized “boy” of 
good character, 18 to 20 years old, if it 
were a recruit for the army in the field 
that was wanted, I think such a boy 
would be allowed to call himself a man, 
But of course an army in the field is 
different. When one set of men have 
made up their minds to kill another set 
of men—to destroy their property, to 
make their wives and children homeless— 
then, of course, it’s a very different mate 
ter. Whenthe thing to be done is to 
produce poverty, there is no lack of de- 
mand for labor to perform the task, It 
is only when the thing to be done is to 
produce wealth, that labor has to beg for 
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need, 


’ Johnstown, 


June 29, 1889. 


an opportunity to exert itself, and stand 
humbly, cap in hand, waiting on the 
lordly pleasure of ifs employer. Was 
ever so absurd a contradiction ? 

And please observe, that this active, in- 





-telligent, fair sized and virtuous boy of 


eighteen to twenty is assured that he may 
find a good opening, What does that 
mean? It means an opportunity, — It 
mens that if the young man is faithful, 
honest and industrious he may—there 
is no assurance that he will—find an 
opening in life. At the end of a year or 
two, his salary may be raised. Ife may 
become a salesman—a drummer—-per- 
haps, at: last, w partner, or the head of a 
business of his own. It is an opportunity 
that is offered bim, and to secure even 
the chance of being allowed to take ad- 
vantage of it, he must consent to give 
the best energy of which he is. capa- 
ble, for an indefinite term, in return for 
the pitiful wage of $1,92 a week. And 
the misery of it is, that such an adver- 
tisement as I have quoted will bring 
scores upon scores of answers, and the 
boy who secures the position will count 
himself a lucky fellow. 

Is it any wonder that men’s hearts are 
failing them, because of their children? 

Johnstown is slowly beginning to re- 
vive. The work of clearing away the 
ruins is progressing fast. The iron works 
are in process of re-establishment. The 
mud-filled cellars are being due out, and 
preparations made for rebuilding, The 
people are taking heart again, though for 
long years §to come a sad memory will 
hang over the place, yet the work of 
wealth production will soon be going on, 
as rapidly and as cheerlessly as ever, 
Wealth has been swept away. Lives 
have been blotted out by the thousands. 
But the natural opportunity of location 
has not been swept Uw, and the teem- 
ing, strugeling, pushing, fighting mob of 
workless men furnishes labor in’ abun- 
dance for its improvement. 

Johnstown's merchants find little ditfi- 
culty in re-establishing their businesses— 
little difficulty, that is, outside of the pov- 
erty and consequent inability te buy, of 
those who should naturally be their cus- 
tomers. Much—in not a few cases the 
whole--of their capital bas been irretriev- 
ably lost, but for all that they have no 
trouble to get what stocks of goods they 
The wholesale dealers of Philadel- 
phia and New York are ready enough to 
give them credit—are even anxious to sell 
them goods. Philanthropy? Nota bit of 
it, There is no philanthropy in business, 
Manufacturers and merchants will cheer- 
fully give—-they have cheerfully given— 
out of pure good feeling and benevolence, 
the wealth needed to relieve distress at 
Bat when it comes to selling 
goods on credit, why, that’s a mighty dif- 
ferentthing. That's business, and it must 
be done on business principles. 


Now, here is a question worth consid- 
ering. How is it that a Johnstown mer- 
chant, who is practically beginning the 
world anew—withouta dollar of capital— 
without anything in the shape of tangible 
security—cun obtain, without difficulty, 
the use of whatever capital he can profit- 
ably employ, while other men, equally 
anxious to ecngayve in business at other 
places, must wait until, by vears of thrift 
and frugality, they can save the capital 
they need ? 

Of course you have the answer ready. 
It’s a very simple matter, you tell me—so 
simple that vou really wonder I should 
ask the question, The Johnstown mer- 
chant, though his capital may have been 
swept away, has something which is just 
as good as capital. He has the good-will 
of an established business, Tle has kept 
store in Johnstown for years past. He is 
known—he has a lot of customers ready 
to trade with him—the wholesale mer. 
chant who sells him goods on eredit: has 
good reason to believe that he can dispose 
of them in turn, and will be pretty sure 
to pay for them within a reasonable time, 
But the other man is in an entirely ditfer- 
ent position, There is nothing to show 
that he can make any profitable use of 
the capital he asks to have advanced to 
him. fhe wants credit, let him prove 
that he can make good use of it, and 
then, indeed, if may be given him, 

Yes, I grant you that the answer is a 
very simple one, And yet I think the 
question was worth the asking and the 
answering. For consider what your 
answer means, It means this: That men 
ave williung to furnish the Johnstown 
merchant with the use of capital, be- 
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cause he controls an opportunity and can 
be relied upon to use it; and they are un- 
willing to supply the other man with 
capital, because there is nothing to show 
that he has access to any opportunity, 
und ‘therefore capital intrusted to his 
care would probably be lost. There isn't 
any question of ability to furnish capital 
—it is only economists of the Edward 
Atkinson and Van Buren Denslow school 
who pretend that capitalis a limited, fixed 
quantity, that can only be increased by 
sauvine—the only question is of oppor- 
tunity, The Johnstown man has oppor- 
tunity—the other man has none. The 
Johnstown man can get, without diffi- 
culty, the capital he needs to improve his 
opportunity, and the other man must 
wait until he shall have saved enough 
wealih, not to supply him with capital to 
be used in wealth production, but to 
enable him to purchase, or by patient 
self-sacrifice create an opportunity, That 
done, he can, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, command the use of whatever 
capital: may be necessary to enable him 
to produce wealth by applying labor to 
his opportunity. A thousand dollars, or 
a million, it will make no difference how 
much, the capital will be eagerly put at 
his disposal, if only he can show that it is 
needed for the proper and profitable im- 
provernent of his opportunity. lor op- 
portunity is the parent of capital, as 
saving is its murderer. 

Nothing is easier than to produce capi- 
tal. Apply to any of the countless idle 
natural opportunities of our country a 
tithe only of the labor standing unem- 
ployed, and capital will spring into being, 
as if by magic. But any real saving of 
“upital is beyond man’s power. Things, 
like men, are mortal, and their life is very 
brief. Man can compel them to combine 
into new forms by moving them about— 
presenting them to the operation of na- 
ture’s forces in such wise that by their 
destruction fresh wealth may come into 
being—in other words, employing them 
as capital, But let him cease to move 
them, andat once the process of decay 
begins. Nature stands ever ready to help 
man to produce wealth. But man in vain 
may call on uature to keep wealth for 
him while he himself stands idle, 


There is a lesson for our capitalists in 
the Johnstown situation, and a lesson for 
non-capitalists as well. The former may 
learn from it that if they would secure 
profitable employment for their wealth 
they can do so by compelling the mo- 
nopolists of opportunity to release their 
hold, The latter may advantageously 
consider the eagerness with which capi- 
tal places itself at men’s disposition—if 
only the men enjoy the privilege of ac- 
cess to opportunity. T. L. MCreapy. 





Lines. 


The great waves of humanity 
With flow and ebb continual beat, 
A restless, eager, moving sea 
Along the city’s pave and street. 


O, faces of these brothers mine! 
The dread pursuit is weariog out 

From youthful cheeks the ruddy shine, 
Where hope zives place to anxious doubt. 


O, witness of our social ills, 
O, maiden feet that hurry on, 

O, laugh of child, your laugh distills 
A sad impression, wild and wan. 


To all the noisy mirth that rings, 

And the loud chattering of your tongues, 
Somehow a hallow music sings, 

Dread potents speak with iron lungs, 


For ye are Want’s dread progeny, 

And though ye deck with trumpery loud 
Your forms that people may not see, 

Ye cannot hide it from the crowd. 


On Poverty that stalks about, 

Thus aping wealth in poor disguise, 
A bitter mockery, peering out, 

Looks sharp derision from her eyes, 


And glances of their friends reprove 

Their claim who pass with lips close sealed; 
Thus in their littkLe world they move, 

A vain imposture, ull revealed, 


The sad waves of humanity 
With flow and ebb continual beat 
A restiess, eager, moving sea, 
Along the city’s pave and street. 
JoserH DANA MILLER. 
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Tarred With the Same Brush, 
Philadelphia Record, 

Though wearing different party colors, Gov- 
ernor Hidllof New York and Governor Bulke- 
ley of Connecticut, have shown by their hos- 
tility to electoral reform that they are of the 
sume type of machine politicians. 


For Bachelors, 
Australian Standard, 
Mr. O'Sullivan thinks there should bo a tex 
on bachelors, The single tax would {ll that 
Reps 


he has a weapon in his hand, or ground 


dodge the tax collector, They can do it 
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tangible, and so ensily moved about. A 
man worth a million dollars in stocks, or 
bonds, or mortgages, oreash in bank, may 
have all his property: in’ New York one 
day, and in San Francisco the next, and: 
the tax collector can’t find it in’ either 
place. Tle looks for itin) New York, and 
itism’t there. Tfelooks for it in San bran. 
cisco, and it isn’t there either, [t's every. 
where, aud nowhere everywhere where 
the owner wants it and nowhere where 
the tax collector wantsit. And as the tux 
collector must get his money out of some- 
body, he comes down upon the shoemaker 
wand the sugar refiner, and the tailor, and 
the farmer, with a heavier hand thin 
ever, - 
Now, says Mr. Hinekley—and Ddon't 
think Limisinterpret hiti—you single tax 
men see this situation, and instead of. 
trying to devise some means of makings 
these tax dodgers quit their dodging, you 
netually propose to give a whole host of 
other mena chance to become dodgers 
too. IXnowing perfectly well that all 
tuxes must be paid outof the fruits of 
labor, and can’t possibly be paid out of 
anything else, vou coolly tellus that they 
ought to be puid out of the fruits of one 
putticular kind of labor, mamely, the 
labor that applies itsel€ directly to the 
land, What does that mean? Why, 
simply this: That the shoemaker, and 
the sugar refiner, and the tailor shill 
be relieved of all the taxes that they 
pay now, and the whole weight, or 
mighty nearly the whole weight, be piled 
on to the shoulders of the farmers— 
ilmost the only class in the comumemnity 
Whose labor is applied directly to. the 
land. AD nice way that would be of belping 
the farmers outof their troubles, wouldn't 
it? Why douw't you join hands with us, 
In something practical, and try to make 
these coupon cutters and money lenders 
pay their share of taxes? What we need 


To men who are flighting for the truth, 
no antagonist is so weleome as the stub- 
born one, who won't) give in, so long as 


for bis feet to stand on. Such a one is 
worth a thousand easily made converts, 
who accept a doctrine merely because 
they do not see, or cannot see, the argue 
ments against it. For the thousand easy 
converts are liable, at any time, to be. 
lured buck to the enemy’s ranks, just as 
easily as they were persuaded to abandon 
them, But the stubborn disputant, when 
he does surrender, does it for once and all, 
And when he comes, he never comes 
alone. His following comes with him. 

Mr. T. D. finekley, of Hoyleton, UL, 
issuch a fighter as L have described, Fle 
won't accept the gospel ef emancipation 
through the single tax, not because he 
doesn’t long for emancipation, not be- 
cause he isn’t willing to make any sacri- 
fices for it, but simply because he does 
not sce how the single tax will effect 
emancipation. He thinks it would inten- 
sify, or at all events not relieve, the pres- 
ent slavery. He reters to what [ ‘said in 
THE STANDARD of Muy J1, about farmers 
and the single tax, disputes my arguments 
and my conclusions, and invites me to ex- 
plain. I am obliged to Mr. Hinckley. 
Seriously, and honestly, thank him, I 
wish I had succeeded in) convincing him, 
but next to telling me that I have con- 
vinced him, the greatest favor he can do 
me is to tell me that Dhaven’t. Such an 
adversary is like flint to iron, or iron to 
flint, whichever way you please to put it. 
You can make fight and get light, by 
striking at him. And truth needs light, 
whether the truth be on Mr. Flinckley’s 
side or mine, 

Mr. Hinckley disputes a proposition 
that I tried to establish, namely: That no 
tax that does not check production—thiat 
does not tend to drive the men who pay 
it in the first place out of business—can 
ever become an clement of price, and so 
be shifted from the shoulders of produ- 
cers to the shoulders of consumers, [fe 
says this isn't so—that the logic of it: is 
entirely beyond his comprehension, Ie 
thinks, if L understand him) rievlithy, that 
all taxes willstay just where they are put, 
anyhow. Ifa tax is laid on shoes, the 
shoemaker must pay it out of his own 
pocket, and cannot by any cunning de- 
vice shift it on to the shoe wearer. He 
tells me that the point I am trying to 
make is that a limited production of shoes 
would enable the shoemaker to charve 
more for the shoes he did make by the 
umount ef his tax, 


of them, says Mr. Hinckley. 


And, so faras the last sentence is con- 
cerned, Mr Hinckley is completely inthe 
right. What we need is fewer privileged 
people—we need no privileged people at 
all What owe have to dois Co vet rid of 
the privileged people. Mr Hinckley pro- 
poses to do this by levying taxes Upon 
them. We, who are believers in the 
single tax, propose to do it by preventing: 
them from taxing other people. 

Mr. Hinckley sees clearly enough that 
to admit that taxes can be shifled by 
lessening the production of the thing 
taxed, is to give away his whole case. If 
shoemakers, by producing fewer shoes, 
can shift a tax on shoes on to the people 
who wear shoes, and refiners, by produc. 
ing less sugar, can shifta tux ou sugar 
on to the people who eat sugir, it is easy 
to see that this process of contracting 
production and shifting taxes must vo on 
from man to man until it reaches at last 
the men who are ensawed in the simplest 
form of produetion—who are applying: 
their labor directly to the soil—and there 
it will stay. It will stay there, becuse 
these men are powerless to lessen theiv 
production, and camt be forced to lessen: 
it, Theyomust produce orstiirve, aad they 
can't be so exsily forced to cease produc. 
ing, because they have aecess, within 
limits to the soil, The only thing they can — 
do is to consume less of other people's pro- 
ducts—-to wear fewer shoes, or poorer. 
shoes~-to eat less sugar—to deny them- 
selves in every direction, And to what 
extent they actully do do this, Mer. 
Hinckley, who is, [E believe, ao farmer, 
knows as wellas Edo, and, perhaps, fur 
better, But if this be true-af this tas 
shifting process rently does go oon asf 
have described, Chen clenrly the thine te 
be done for the farmeris siaiply to take 
the taxes off the people who are shillings 
taxes on to dim, Tt nay be well to lool 
after the-coupon cutters and the money - 
leuders, foo: but the first thing to be done. 
is to take the tax collector's fingers out of 
the sugar bowl, and shoe cause, and dry 
woods store, To may be, that in dame 


But this would be obviously impossible un- 
less he could sella given number of his shoes 
for more than ot-ber shoemakers could sell the 
same namber for, or a smaller number for as 
much as they sold a larger number for. It is 
not possible for any one shoemaker, or sugar 
refiner, or farmer, to do that kind of business 
long, and all of them could not do it at all, 
for the simple reason that taxes upon prop- 
erty—that ts, local tiuxes—are assessed upon 
allata given rate. If the rate be 21-2 per 
cent, and the shoemaker’s production of shoes 
is worth $1,000, be will be taxed 825. Should 


he make fewer shoes by balf than he had for- 
merly done, and if the haif, by reason of the 
curtailed production of allother shoemakers, 
or for any other reason, was worth as much 
as the former whole, his tax would still be &25. 
All tax, of whatever kind, is in the nature of 
a fine upon labor, for the one good and suf- 
ficient reason that all taxes, as Mr. George 
hus said, are “evidently the productiou of 
land and labor,” 


Do you see Mr. Hinckley’s idea? I 
seems absurd tous single tax men, be 
cause we know, or think we know, better. 
But it really isa’t absurd atall, On the 
contrary it’s extremely natural, and is 
held by an immense number of people, 
who are not atallin the habit) of doing 
absurd things, It is one of the stroneest 
areuments against the single tax, Tt can 
not be answered with asneer, Tt must be 
met and controverted., The idea is this: 

Under the present system, industry is 
loaded down with a weieht of taxation, 
Shoemakers are taxed for making shoes, 
refiners are taxed for making suwar, tail- 
ors are taxed forimaking clothes, and fariuy- 
ers are taxed for making wheat, Every 
producer pays taxes, and, on the average, 
all the producers bear pretty much the 
same burden—there may be inequalities, 
but it is the systein, and not the fnequali- 
ties init, that is complained of. But on 
the other hand, the non-producers---the 
men who dowt do any work at all, but 
just draw rents, and cut coupons off bonds, 
and lend money out at interest on mort- 
gage, pay hardly any taxes atall, They 
ought to pay them, but they don't, They 


With the tux dodgers, taa, 

Cun a tuxpayer shift tax by lessening 
production of the thing taxed? Mr, 
Hinckley says he can’t, Now, Dwint to 
ask him a questions Let him suppose 
himselfa wheat grower--he inay veally 
be one for all Pknow--and then det bin 
say if he would rather see a farge wheat 
crop ora sil one? [dou trean-on his: 
awn farm—of course bewants w large 
crop there--but on all the obber furms in 










































































is fewer privileged people, and not more. 
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the country? Untess he is very. differ- 
ent from any farmer Dever met, he will 
ansiver that he would rather see a small 
crop. Why?) Becanse in that case he 
could) sell his wheat at oa higher price. 
What would that do for him? Why, 
this, among other things: it would make 
it casier for him to pay his taxes. It 
would enable him to shift part of them, 
or perhaps ihe whole of them, on to the 
After sell- 
ing his crop he would have just as much 
money as in ordinary years, and the 
money to pay his taxes with besides, 
The wheat eaters would pay his taxes for 
him, And they wouldn't do it) out of 
philanthropy, either, but simply and al- 
together because the production of wheat 
had been diminished. T dont think Mr. 
Hinekley can help seeing this: 

But, says Mr, Hinekley, this may be 


all very true about wheat, and yet be. 


altogether untrue as applied to shoes. 
A short wheat crop comes from natural 
causes—the farmers have nothing to do 
with it. But to have a short shoe crop, 
the shoemakers must) make it short. 
And that they cannet do, becattse no 
shoemaker could afford to do it, ‘unless 
he could sell a given number of his shoes 
for more than other shoemakers could 
sell the same number for, or a smaller 
niunber for as anuch as they sold a larger 
number for.” But there is one thing the 
shoemaker can do, that Mr. Hinckley 
has forgotten, Tfecan stop making shoes 
allovether, And that is just exactly 
what he does do. He fails in business, 
or winds up and goes out of business, 
Doesn't that lessen the production of 
shoes, and so enable other shoe pro- 
ducers to raise their prices and shift their 
taxes? And pray observe, Mr. Hinckley, 
that when Mr. Shoemaker coes out of 
business, his men are thrown out of 
work? No werk, no waves. No wages, 
ne money to buy wheat, and corn, and ba- 
con, The tramps that infest your coun- 
try roads have been made tramps for the 
sake of shifting taxes on to your shoul- 
ders, Mr. Hinckley. You ought to feel 
an interest in them. 

When that death dewing torrent rushed 
down the valley of the Conemaugh the 
other day, it nade plenty of havoc be- 
fore it sot to Johnstown, But at didn’t 
do any less damage in Johnstown on that 


account. All the difference between the 


upper and lower parts of the valley was 
that the latter wasn’t overwhelmed quite 
sO SOON. 

Just soit is with the devastating tlood 
of taxation, It attacks the upper part 
of the valley of production first, and 
gives the lower part a brief, but all un- 
pitying respite. The secondary indus- 
tries are first swept away-—-those in which 
the workers don’t apply their labor di- 
rectly to natural opportunities, but to ma- 
terials that have been produced by other 
workers from the earth itself, The shoe- 
makers, and the sugar refiners, and the 
tailors, and other workers of that kind 
are the first to feel the flood. Why sv? 
Because they are nearest to the torrent’s 
starting point, and farthest from natural 
opportunities, Lay a tax on a shoe- 
miker or tailor—in other words, take 
away the profits of his business—and he'll 
mighty suon have to stop shoemaking or 
tailoring. Wecannot get his materials 
any cheaper. He cannot vet any higher 
prices for his product. And the margin 
between the cost of material and the 
price of product being taken by the tax 
collector, what is there out of which he 
can pay wages or take profits. The tax 
flood drowns him quickly, First he cuts 
down the wages of his hands. Then he 
goes out of business altogether—either 
voluntarily, or hecause his creditors force 
him into bankruptey, And then, the 
production of shoes or clothing being 
lessened, the prices of shoes and clothing 
rise, and the other shoemakers and tailors 
have a little better time, A little better 
time—not a much better one, Most of 
them can still barely keep their heads 
above water, as Mr. Hinckley can see for 
himself, if he will only look, The vast 
majority of such producers are con- 
stantly lighting for life—trying to save 
themselves from drowning. They fight 
together, in what is called competition, 
but is really nothing but a panic struggle 
for existence. They struggle, and lie, 
and cheat—do everything and anything 
to save themselves, Butit isn'tany use, 
Down geo wages--away po profits-—bub- 
ble—bubble---drowned, The roads are 
filled with tramps, the cities swarm with 
men out of work, the market for wheat, 
and corn, and bacon is swept away, and 
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wl in order that the men who = aren’t 
driven out of business may shift their 
taxes on to Mr, Hinekley and his fellow 
farmers, 

The flood sweeps on, and strikes the 
men who live by applying lubor directly 
to the earth. Does it drive them out of 
business? Well, I should rather say it 
did. Look at the coal miners, Mr. Hinek- 
ley. Do vou suppose the coal barons who 
let those men stand idle don’t want to 
produce more coal. The trouble is that 
they dare not produce more coal. Thev 
know well enough that if they did the 
price would fallso far that there would 
be no margin left between the price of 
coal and the cost of producing it, and so 
they’d have to pay their taxes, and all 
the vest of their expenses out of their own 
pockets, instead of shifting them on to 
the shoulders of you foolish farmers. So 
they first gain a little margin by reducing 
miners’ wages (which, of course, is a 
splendid thing for the farmers who want 
tosell the miners food), and when that 
can't be carried any further, they just 
throw the miners cut of work and stop 
the coal production. Why did the Read- 
ing railroad become bankrupt? Because, 
although it owned any quantity of coal 
mines, it didn’t dare to work them. It 
simply couldnt work them. It would 
have been forced to pay tts own taxes if 
it bad worked them, and all the other 
coal operators would have been forced to 
pay their own taxes, too, instead of mak- 
ing Mr. Hinckley and the rest of us pay 
them. Why does Andrew Carnegie cut 
down the waves of his coke burners? He 
isn’t an unkindly man. He doesn’t enjoy 
making people sulfer. He has to cut 
them down orelse he couldn't shift his 
tuxes. Now, you know, Mr. Hinckley, 
the way to cure that state of things is 
not by putting more taxes on Andrew 
Carnegie, To do that will only be to take 
more money cut of your own pocket, and 
throw a lot of your own customers out of 
work for the sake of doing it. Take the 
taxes off Andrew Curnegie, Mr. Hinckley 
—that’s the way to make a market for 
your wheat, and corn, and bacon, 

Aren't you farmers being driven out of 
business by the weight of taxes laid upon 
you, and shifted to your shoulders? I 
think vou are, You are being driven out 
more slowly than the shoemakers and the 
tailors and the sugar refiners, because 
most of you are still able to get at the 
svil, to apply your labor to it; and while 
that remains the case, you can struggle 
alony by working harder and living more 
cheaply—buying fewer of the things your 
customers make, and so compelling them 
to buy fewer of the things you make, and 
forcing yourselves to find a market for 
your produce in foreign countries, where 
the pauper laborers live, instead of here 
at home. But the flood is reaching you 
just the same, and, sooner or later, if you 
let things go on in this way, you'll have 
to take your turn at drowning. There 
are not so many farmer tramps yet, per- 
haps, but don’t brag about it, Mr. Hinck- 
ley. There'll be plenty of them soon 
enough. The flood is getting down to 
your end of the valley now, my friend. 

Don’t you wish you were in some other 
business than farming, Mr. Hinckley? If 
you don’t you are dilferent from most 
other farmers. Well, why don’t you go 
into some other business? Because you 
can’t—the other businesses are choked, 
They are feeling the full force of the tax 
flood, as your business will, pretty soon. 
Do you find farmers’ sons, as a rule, anx- 
ious to become farmers? I don’t think 
you do, Why aren't they anxious to be- 
come farmers? Because they see it pays 
mighty little now, and they have a no- 
tion that it’s going to pay less hereafter, 
So they go off to the cities, and you know 
what is apt to become of them there. 
Aren’t your farms getting more heavily 
mortgaged every year? What do you ex- 
pect to do when the mortgages are fore- 
closed? Well, you know the roads are 
free. You can walk along them if you 
wantto, It's about the only thing you 
can do, now-a-days, without the tax col- 
lector getting after you and ordering you 
off. The farmers’ turn is coming, Mr, 
Hinckley. Better do a little thinking, be- 
fore it actually comes, 

And here I suppose T ought, in court- 
esy to Mr. Hinckley, to take some 
notice of his supposititious shoemaker, 
for whose suke production has been 
reduced until he is able to sell $500 
worth of shoes for §1,000, I don’t 
want to laugh at anything Mr, 


i 


Hinckley says, but what can I do about 
that shoemaker, except to hutgh at him? 
A shoemaker who vets $1,000 for $500 
worth of shoes, and can't shift $25 worth 
of tux in doing’ it, must be a very extra- 
ordinary shoemaker indeed. TL think if 
Mr. Tlinekley could sell $500 worth of 
wheat for $1,000 he would find that his 
taxes were pretty effectually shifted on to 
the man who bought the wheat. Aud if 
that man ate the wheat, Mr. Hinckley’s 
taxes would stay just where Mr. Hinek- 
ley had succeeded in putting them, 

Mixed up with his theory of the impos- 
sibility of shifting taxation, there is, in 
Mr, Hinekley’s mind, an idea that eco- 
nomic rent is a tax—that it increases the 
cost of production. Believing this, he 
thinks that to take economic rent for the 
tse of the community would be to throw 
the whole weight of taxation on the peo- 
ple whose labor brings then nearest to 
the Jand. It would be to increase the 
cost of raising farmers’ crops, which, if, 
as he believes, nobody can shift his taxes, 
would mean diminishing still further the 
already almost extinguished profit of 
farming. How can it be otherwise? asks 
Mr. Hinckley. Whatever is paid by any- 
body to anybody-—taxes, economic rent, 
or anything else—must be paid ont of 
the products of labor, for the all-sufticient 
reason that there is nothing else out of 
which it cam be paid. And since this is 
so, of course the man who pays rent or 
taxes pays it out of the product of his 
own labor, Mr. Hinckley invites me to 
explain categorically “how it is possible 
to collect taxes without burdening labor 
to the fullamountof the tax?’ Tanswer, 
categorically, that it isn't possible, which 
is why taxes are the iniquitous things 
they are. What is possible is to collect 
economic rent, for the community, not 
only without bardening labor in any way, 
but with an absolute and very great ad- 
vantage to labor, which labor couldn't 
obtain in any other manner, 


Suppose Mr. Hinckley and I agree to 
engage together, us partners, mn the busi- 
ness of making shoes. Will the cost of 
making the shoes be any more because, 
at the end of the year, I take the share 
of the product that belongs to me?) Will 
it be anything out of the pockets of the 
men Who work in our shoe factory, be- 
cause TL take the share that belongs to me, 
instead of letting Mr. Hinckley keep it? 
I can’t see how it would be. And I don't 
believe Mr. Hinckley would say it would 
be. Yet whatever I might take as my 
share, would be paid out of the products 
of labor, And when the community col- 
lects economic rent, it does, almost ex- 
actly, the very thing that I have supposed 
myself to doin the case of our shoe fac- 
tory, 

Why isa farm in Winois worth more 
than a farm in Dakota?) The lind in Da- 
kota may be just as fertile, but it isn't 
worth as much, Why isn’t it? Mr. Hinek- 
ley knows the answer just as well as I do, 
and if he would only think of what that 
answer really means, we might end up 
our discussion right here, and Mr. Hinck- 
ley would begin working for converts to 
the single tax doctrine to-morrow, The 
Illinois farm is worth more than the Da- 
kota farm because its location is more 
advantageous, It is worth more because 
population is denser in that neighborhood, 
Give one man a farm in Dakota, and an- 
other a farm in Tilinois. Let both farms 
be of equal size and equal fertility. Let 
the farmers be equally skillful, too—one 
just as good a furmeras the other. Let 
the crops be equal in kind, quantity: and 
quality, And now let Mr. Hinckley tell 
us if the Illinois farmer won’t be better 
off than the Dakota farmer? He will be 
better off—he'll be a richer man, And 
why? Because he can command more of 
the things to obtain which he raised his 
crop--more shoes, and clothing, and su- 
gar and other things that other people 
make—than the Dakota farmer can, Both 
farmers have applied an equal amount of 
‘apital aad labor tothe natural opportun- 
ity afforded by the soil, One has reaped 
a vicher reward than the other, without 
any extra exertion on hisown part, And 
that extra reward is the precise unfailing 
measure of the economic rent of that Ill- 
inois farm, as compared with the Dakota 
farm, I think Mr, Hinckley will see this, 
if he thinks about it a little. And after 
he has seen it, T would like to have him tell 
me how the taking of that economic rent 
by the community would increase the cost 
of raising a crop on that Ulinois farm, As 
for the community's right to take it, I un- 
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derstand that Mr. Hinckley does not ques- 
tion that. Tisonly doubt is about the pol- 
icy of taking it. I think, if he will fol- 
low out the line of thought T have sug- 
gested to him, he will see that what is 
right is politic as well. It generally is, 

; 

Mr. Hinckley professes himself unable 
tosee how the taking of economic rent 
for the benefit of the community, by 
means of the single tax on land values, 
would do anything toward throwing open 
natural opportunities for the use of labor. 
He tells me that it is hard for him to 
comprehend “what opportunity the single 
taux would afford men to go to work that 
they do not now possess.” ‘They have 
only,” he says, ‘to pay rent to the land- 
lord now. They would then have to pay 
rent into the public treasury.” It seems 
to me that Mr. Hinekley can hardly 
realize what he is saying here. IT cannot 
believe that if hie owed me $5, he would 
say it made no difference whether he 
paid it to me or to some other man who 


had not the slightest right to collect it. — 


Yet that is just exactly what he does say 
in the case of economic rent, 

But let that pass. It would make a 
difference, Mr. Hinekley—a most enorm- 
ous difference, if men paid rent into the 
common treasury, instead of into the 
hands of landlords, It would make all 
the difference between taxation and no 
tuxation, between freedom and slavery, 
It would make the difference between tax- 
wtion and no taxation, because vou would 
then have to pay rent only, instead of, as 
at present, rent, and a crushing weight 
of taxes too. Jt would mean freedom, 
instead of slavery, beause any man could 
then apply his labor, at his pleasure, to 
any natural opportunity that might be 
lvinge unused, instead of being forced to 
witit, as now he has to wait, idle and cap 
in hand, until the men who control nit- 
tural opportunities can afford to hire him 
to go to work, They can't afford to hire 
him now, They couldivt shift their taxes 
if they did. They are foreed to keep him 


idle, whether they want to doit or not, 


Don't fall into the common error of sup- 
posing that rich mon don't want to give 
poor men work. Theyare mighty anxious 
to vive them work. They spend lots of 
money trying to buy them work. They 
start charity wood yards, and philean- 
thropie laundries, and all sorts of things 
of that kind, and put plenty of dollars in- 
to them, too, for no other purpose than to 
provide work for poor people. The rich 
are not se hard-hearted as to want to see 
the poor without eriployment. Anudeven 
if they were, they are not such fools as not 
to know that the idle poor are dangerous, 
and may some day turn and rend them. 
Trust me, there is nobody more anxious 
than the Jandlord that the poor man 
should have work. The trouble is that 
there isn’t any work for the poor man. 
And there cannot be, and never will be 
work for him, so long as taxes are levied 
upon industry, and men are foreed to shift 
t a to other men’s shoulders by stopping 
work. 





“Only to pay rent to the landlord now,’ 
That’s what Mr. Hinckley says. Only 
to pay rent. Mr. Hinckley, they haven't 
pot only to pay rent, Paying rent will not 
secure the opportunity to work. There 
must be a market for the product, or the 
work is useless, and might as well not be 
done. What youand I need is not the 
means to pay the rent on some natural 
opportunity, to which we may apply our 
labor, What we need is that other men 
should have access to natural opportuni- 
ties, and should be allowed to do what 
they please with the wealth their 
labor produces, so that they may be 
able to afford to buy the things that 
we produce, and vive us in exchange 
the things we want that they produce. 
But how can that be done, while the tax 
gatherer filches from us what we might 
offer them in exchange, and from them 
the things that they might offer us in 
exchange, and forces all of us to quit 
work, as the only way of escaping any 
of the robbery. Now do you begin to see 
what taking ground rent by the single 
tax might do formen? It seems to me 
you can’t help seeing it, if yowll only 
take the trouble to do a little thinking 
for yourself, 

Do to others as you would others 
should do to you, That's good religion, 
and its the very best sort of political 
economy, too, Study your neighbor's in- 
terest, and you cannot but advance your 
own in doing it. To do right is always 
politic, The whole argument for the sin- 
gle tax may be stemmed up in_ three 
words; Jtis right. Accept it, Mr. Hinck- 
ley, because it is right, And trust to find 
it politic, because @ just God rules the 
universe, T, L. M’CRgapy, 
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DID I DO WRONG? 
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I was yet quite a young mun—it was 
nearly twenty vears ago—when the firm 
with which I was employed in Boston de- 
cided to send me to London to execute a 
commission for them. As it became 
koown throughout the establishinent that 
I was to cross the great water a good deal 
of interest in me was displayed by the 
employes. Iwas frequently asked ques- 
tions about my proposed trip, and con- 
gratuliuted on being the one chosen to 
make it. Advice was proffered me by the 
elderly, and discussions as to how my olf- 
hours might be spent in London were 
opened up by my intimates, while floods 
of reminiscence were poured out to me by 
some whe had lived in England. [soon 
grew used to all this, after the first feel- 
ings of gratification at my good luck had 
passed away, and took the kindly talk of 
my friends quite as a matter of course, 
IT was a little surprised, however, one day, 
when wyoung man who was employed in 


our packing room asked me, as ID passed 


him at work, whether I should not like to 
have a letter of introduction to his father, 
who lived in London, Naturally I replied 
in the affirmative, though I really sup- 


- posed a letter from: him would hardly be 


of much benefit to me. A day or so be- 
fore LT sailed he handed me a letter, saying 
he gave jt me in recognition of some 
slight kindnesses L had been able to show 
him, and adding that DT would find his 
father aamuch different main from what J 
Inteht expect, judging by the son. The 
truth was, drink had the best of the young 
follow, and was keeprng hu down in the 
world, 

I went to London, and after I bad been 
there fora fortnight, TL began to feel lone- 
ly. The business Iwas transacting for 
our firin was such as to establish only 


—conimercial relations between me and the 


representatives of a great company, and 
Which IT had 
expected to launch me into social life 
were not bringing me into contact 
with the kind of people I wanted = to 
meet, Several of those whom I did meet 
were men of wealth living in fashionable 
lucalities, whose aequaintanceship could 
be of no protit to me whatever, Others 
we eto people living far out of town. At 
the end of the two weeks mentioned, Ll be- 
came aware thiut T was seeing London 
only as the stranger sees it. It was then 
1 happened to think of the letter given me 
by Mumford, the young packer. TD took it 
out of my trunk, and, finding by the ad- 
deess that his father's place of employ- 
ment was close by the hotel at which 1 
was staying, Dwalked over, and on asking 
for Mir Mumford was directed to the of- 
fice. There a junior clerk conducted me 
foi separate room, telling me that Mr. 
Murmford was the chief clerk. He handed 
my card toaman of gentlemanly bear- 
ing seated ata desk and then retired. The 
gentionan greeted me pleasantly. He 
had been expecting me, he said, as his son 
Albert had written when L was to arrive, 
When, in the course of our talk, be found 
T was still at a hotel and had no friends in 
London, he offered to find me lodgings 
and show me about town a bit. Lb ace 
cepted his courtesies, ane thenceforth, 
daring tay stay Lbsaw auch of hin te 
proved to be a generous, intelligent niu, 
Without any relatives save Albert, and 
thus he was enabled to bea great deal 
with me and to make my visit’ to London 
one of great pleasure and profit. I was a 
youth of inquiring turn of mind, and he: 
niin of ripened experience, finding enjoy- 
ment in revisiting the sights of the great 
town, explaining their significance and 
reciting their history, and in) describing 
the institutions of old) England, My two 
months in London, with him as my men- 
tor, was of much service in my education, 
Tndeed, my letter of introduction to him 
Was one of the few, among some hun- 
dreds presented me in {he course of my 
life, whieh led to the happy results autic- 

dpated by their writers, 
After returning to Boston, correspond- 
ence passed between the elder Mumford 
nd me for several years, when his letters 
ceased, ‘The son had wandered off while 
Twas away, his habits unimproved, then 
heard nothing of either fora Jong tine, 
When one day, a few years ago, youny 
Munivtord came up tome on the street, 
poking very shabby, and after a word of 
Fyeuins asked for financial assistance, 
dine his father had died three or 
aergtts before, had left him a thousand 
wae andl that he had quickly spent it, 
Ina ‘eae. nothing more than a tramp, 
‘Paper, a few weeks later, I 
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bert Mumford, and on going to the place 
found it was my acquaintance, No one 
knew anything about him except his name, 
He had died a stranger among strangers, 
und if any onein the world was interested 
in him, noone at the hospital, nor among 
the emploves of our house knew of the 
fact. 

Not long after, I went to Loudon again. 
One day, finding myself in the neighbor- 
hood of the offlee where Mr. Mumford had 
been employed, [ went inand, speaking to 
welerk who appeared to be at leisure, ex- 
plained that IT wished to inquire if the 
late Mr. Mumford had left any relatives in 
London, If he had I desired to be put in 
communication with them. The clerk re- 
plied that he believed not. The successor 
to Mr. Mumford’s chief clerkship had tak- 
en charge of his effects and bad charge of 


his funeral, no relatives having made 
their appearance. However, he would 


cull the chief clerk, who had been a close 
friend of Mr. Mumford. Atthis moment, 
aman who had been looking at| us from 
the other cnd of the office came forward 
und somewhat abruptly asked what it was 
that I wanted to know about Mr. Mum- 
for. The young clerk explained, and, 
saying to me that this was the chief clerk, 
went away. 

“What do you want to know about 
John Mumford’s relatives?’ the man 
said, 

“T wish to know if he left any.” 

“Are you a solicitor?” 

SNo.” 

‘Well, what is it you are inquiring 
about?” 

“Albert Mumford, John Mumford's son, 
has lately diced. If there are any rela- 
tives I wish them to be apprised of the 
fact.” 

“Well; there are none. I had Mr. 
Mumford buried, Ife left but few elfects. 
Thad them sold, and I sent the proceeds 
to Albert in America, What have you to 
do with it?” 

Nothing.” 

The man stood and glared at me. It 
was evident that the sentimental charac- 
ter of my errand was not being appre- 
ciated, I turned and walked away, think- 
ing of the homeless wretch who had died 
ina foreign land, and of his kind father, 
who had left no one but his wayward son 
to mourn him, It seemed strange—a 
family line thus cut away fromearth. It 
touched me. What a hard man Mr. Mun- 
ford’s successor seemed to be! Surely I 
had done nothing to offend him. 

Thad taken lodgings in Kensington, 
and a few days after my visit to Mr. 
Muimford’s old) office Twas in the sitting 
room of tay dodging house, passing away 
an idle half hour with the Landlady's two 
little children. They were showing me 
their toys and playthings, Amone the 
latter was a scrap book, in which were 
pasted sinall colored pictures and bits of 
lithowraphic work cut frome letter heads, 
It happenedias Do owas turning over the 
leaves To osawi oa design that seemed 
familiar, Where had IT seen that? 1 
looked at it for awhile trying to recall it. 
In observing it closely £ noticed that 
there was writing on the back, the traces 
showing through the paper. T turned the 
leaf and held it ap between me and the 
Peht. Drecognized the handwriting at 
once, Tt was John Mumford's, and the 
letter head was one which he had used in 
his correspondence with mre, 

When the landlady came into the room, 
awhile later, Dasked her how that letter- 
head had happened to come into her 
hands, Oh, she said, that was left with 
a bundle of letters, by a Mr. Emerson, 
who had once lodyed in her house while 
his family were at the seaside, When he 
went away she supposed he had taken 
everything with him that belonged to 
him, and he had never come back to ask 
forany lost articles. -So this bundle of 
letters had been lying a lone time on an 
upper shelf in’ the closet of the room he 
had occupied. She had come upon them 
in house cleaning, a week or two before, 
and from one of them had cut out a piet- 
ure for the children’s book, 

Lanight have passed over the incident 
with nothing more than the oft repeated 
one that we live ing a small world, had 
it not been that my attention had been 
urrested by some of the words in Mrs. 
Mumiord’s hand. They were—"‘the sale 
of my shares.” They brought to my 
mind an uneasiness, a foreshadowime of 
a suspicion perhaps. Shaves, Wow 
much property had he?) Who, on his 
death, had obtained it? Was it all sent to 
Albert? Ile himself was buried by busi- 
ness acquaintances, Why had that chief 


read of the death ina hospital of an Al- | 







clerk who had had charge of his affairs 
been so rude to me? 

In answer to an inquiry about the let- 
ters, the landlady searched in a recepta- 
cle of old papers and the like, and pre- 
sently she brought me oa dozen letters 
which she said had been in the bundle in 
question. They were all Mr. Mumford's. 
Tread then. They had been written to 
Cireorge Minerson, addressed at the office 
where Mr. Mumford had been employed, 
and dated in the North of Kneeland, 
where Mr. Mumford had been during: 
his hast iliness. They related to the dis- 
posal of some stocks and bonds in case 
Mr. Mumford did not refura to town be- 
fore a certain date, He had not re- 
turned, Tknew. He had died. 

The next day Linserted in two London 
pepers an advertisement inquiring for 
relatives of the late Jolin Mumford. At 
the end of a week Lo had received no re- 


ply. About that time. Twas dining in a 
restaurant in the city one afternoon, 
when lsaw enter the young clerk who 


had metame in Mr. Mumiford’s old) place 
the day Thad called to inquire as to Al- 
bert’s relatives. The vouth bowed, and 
Linvited him to a seat at my table. It 
came about in the course of our talk that 
he spoke of the chief clerk’s curious show 
of temper on the day of my call. Mr, 
Emerson, he said. though not given to 
pleasantries, was usually quiet and well 
mannered, Once in a while, lately, 
however, he had shown evidences of tak- 
ingadrop too much, and perhaps such 
had been the case when FT saw him. 

In my room that evening, [had in mind 
foralong while the events | have re- 
counted as associated with the name of 
John Mumford, There had been a puz- 
aling sort of connection between them 
before L knew the chief clerk's name te 
be Emerson. Now IT owas beginning to 
see that connection clearly, 

The next morning I took with me the 
bundle of Mr. Muimford's letters, went to 
the business house in which he had been 
engaged, and asked to see Mr. Emerson. 
He came out from his little office and 
when he saw me he stood still and looked 
at me in silence. Isaw he was pale. 1 
asked to see him privately. When in his 
room, I drew one letter from my bundle 
and handed it to him. He took it with a 
forced show of indifference, but when he 
had read a few lines aud saw that it was 
addressed to him) his eves became fixed 
upon it. Tle stared thus forsome moments 
without reading. Hle was realizing the 
trap into which he had fallen. His face 
grew very red and his eyelids snapped. 
At length he put the letter (o one side on 
his desk, sat down, sivhed, looked about 
him, and then up at me, and asked: 

Well? 

“Mr. Emerson,” [ said, ‘perhaps you 
might wish to speak with meclsewhere.” 

“T don't know;” his voice was choking. 

TI waited awhile. He took a card from 
a note book. 

“Could you come there, and Twill talk 
With you?” 

“When ee 

“Now.” 

We entered a hansom, drove to a sta- 
tion, and were soon off in the suburbs, 
Tle conducted me to rather a small, but 
pleasant house. Neither of us had spoken 
on the journey, 

“This is where L live,” he said as we 
enered, tle directed the girl who had 
adimittod us to ask Mrs. Kimerson to come 
to the @rawing room at once, A lady 
came in, and he introduced me. Then he 
asked for the children. Four were 
brought in and presented to the visltor. 
Hfe dismissed them all, and when we were 
alone he said, hopelessly, pathetically: 

“Well, am Dto vo at once to jail?” 

“How much did you get out of 
John Mumford left?" 

“Six hundred pounds.” 

“Why did vou take it? 

“His vagy bound son was his sole heir 
Tfirst sent him £150, In a few months 
he wrote me it was cone, Tsent £50 mere. 
He soon asked for another stm. Psent 
hin C10, telling him that was all that was 
due him, Phen | never heard from him 
ayain,”? 

“Did you try to discover any other rela- 
Lives?” 

“Pulid, No one ever appeared.” 

"What did you do with the money? 

“Ppaid debts incurred while Po owas a 
strupeling under clerk, naneried, with 
children, Phen To put toy family in this 
house--this neighborhod, where db hive 
hoped to see them grow up among gentoo! 
people.” 

“HT do not have you arrested, will you 
try to make restitution of the money to 
its lawful owners?” ¥ 


What 









—“Cladiy. But it would take some time, 
and Towould have to make great sacrifices 
to wet it.” 





With this niderstinding, Lo left him, 
Afterward, bo went several times to his 
office, and oon each occasion he. showed 
me proofs of the search he was making 
for John Mutiford'’s heirs. 

While on miy wit homeward from one 
of these calls bagain happened {to meet 
the voung clerk at the restaurant where 
he dined. From my visits he bid gained 
the impression that Hmerson and I had 
become somewhat infimate, and he spoke 
of his seniov favorably, Emerson, he 
said, Was not oa popilar man, being sub- 
jeet. especially of lite, to moody fits and 
occasional outbursts of temper But he 
wis fur trom being unkind or unjust. Te 
haul done one thing thit few other men 
In phices of responsibility. would have 
risked doing. As Lwas a stranger to the 
firm, and ian acquaintance of Mr. Enver- 
sou, he wouldia't mind telling me about it. 
Then followed the relation offi incident 
In Which be himself had detected one of 
the errand boys in the theft of a small 
sum of money from the house. He had 
heen obliged by his duly to expose the 
hoy to Me Panerson, When accused, the 
boy had admitted the theft, cried bitterly, 
and said he had given the money to his 
Widowed mother, telling her it was extra 
earnings, May Himerson, after satisfying 
himself that the boy had told the truth, 
mide good the slight loss to the firm and, 
asking the clerk to keep the matter quiet, 
had retained the boy and exercised a 
Wittehful care over him ever since, 

My time for leaving London was close 
at hand. For several days, in my unoe- 
cupied moments, T turned Emerson's case 
over ino my mind. TF could not decide 
what todo. Our talks at his office were 
always under some restraint, and so early 
one morning I thought L would drive out 
to his house and talk the matter over 
with hime there. I found himat home, 
On seeing me he seemed alarmed. Of 
late he had been growing pale and wor- 
ried looking. 

When we had gone in the house, he 
said he hoped Twas satisfied’ that he had 
been doing everything possible to find 
the rightful heirs, if any there were. He 
had more proofs to show me of his ex- 
ertions in’ that direction. He had al- 
reudy set about raising money to dis- 
charge the debt. Efe showed mea bank 
book in which there were entries of late 
deposits, to make which must have been 
drain upon fis resowrces, He trusted I 
would forbear delivering him over to jus- 
tice as long as my conscrence would ad- 
mit. If E would take his bank book and 
hold it he would go on awd is speedily as 
possible raise what money he could,  Hfe 
knew, however, it would require a long 
time, with his modest salary, to rephace 
what he had taken. To do it he would 
have to move away from the little house 
he dived in, give up the thought of edu- 
cating his childred as he had hoped, and 
put his boys to work wt Che earliest age 
possible, 

“Pdomt believe there are any heirs to 
be found,” | satd. 

“What shall bdo then? fos willing 
to place the money in your hands, to be 
eiven touny charity you tay name, By 
doing that Pshallin part pay the penalty 
of my crime, and any children will not 
then be exposed to the stigma of having 
a dishonest niatn for oa father. Ll trust, at 
nye rate, you willwait patiently to see 
whit may be done before (urning me over 
to the law.” 

My indecision was very nearly past, I 
walked up and down the room a few mo- 
ments, reflecting, bo reviewed) the miun's 
temptation, the situation at his home, the 
punishment he had already dudergone in 
CORSEGUCTICE of his error. 

“The lov. Emerson! Phe law would 
consizn you to the penitentiary and blast 
vour life. The daw would cause your 
firm oto harden them hearts and to 
strenetheu their suspicions toward your 
fellow clerks, ‘The law would crush your 
wife, and destroy the future of your inno- 
cont chidren, The law would carry a 
scandal through society, without adding 
asingle terror toa evil docrs and without 
reducing in the least degree the evils 
that are done, Pb risk doing justice and 
charity ata single stroke, and be done 
with this attain Doane going back to 
America in oa few days, and bo shall 
likely never seo youagain, These letters 
are othe sole evidence against you on 
oatth. ‘Take them and destroy them,” 

Pput the package ona table in front of 
him tle dooked at it fora moment and 
then at me, When he fully uiderstood 
me, he drapped into a chair, bowed his 
head, broke down wud wept couvulsively, 

hlagan DWEN, 
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The old tree is leathess in the forest— 


“Phe old wound, if stricken, is the sorest— 


“True,” suy the young children, “it may 


From the sleep whereiu she lieth none will 


Could we see her face, be sure we should not 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


BMigabeth Datrett Browning, 
Do ye hear the children weeping, O my bro- 
thers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They sre leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating iu the mead- 
OWS, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young lawns are playing with the shad- 
OWS; 


The young flowers are blowing toward the 
Wesbt-- . ; ; 
But the young, young children, O my oro- 
thers, 


They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the 
others, Co 
In the country of the free. 


Du you question the young children in their 
SUPrOW, 
Why their tears are falling sof 
The old tian may weep for bis to-morrow 
Which is lost in Loupe Ago— . 


The old year is ending in che frost, 


The old hope is hardest to be lost; 
But tbe young, young children, O my _ bro- 
thers, 
Do vou ask them why they stund 
Weepmg sure before the bosums of their 
inocthers, 
Tp our bappy Fatherland? 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks ure. sad to see, 

For the muu’s grief abhorrent, draws and 
"presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy— 

“Your old earth,” they say,'s very dreary,” 

“Our young feet,” they say, ‘tare very 
weak!’ 

Few pices uve we taken, yet are weary— 

Our erave-rest is very far to seek! 
Ask the old why they weep, and uot the chil- 
~ dren, 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our be- 
-  wildermg, 
And the graves are for the old! 


happeo 
That we die before our time! 
Little Alice died last year—her grave is 
shupeu 
Like a snowball, in the rime— 
We ivoked iuto the pit prepared to take her— 
Was no room for any work in the close 
clay; 


~ wake her, 
Crying, ‘Get up, little Alice! it is day.’ 
If you jister by that grave, in sup or shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never 
eries!— 


know her, 
For the smile has time for growing in her 
eyes,— 
Aud merry go her moments, lulled and stilled 


iu 
‘The shroud, by the kirk-chime! 


\ It is rood when it happens,” say the children, 


“That we die befure our time!” 


~ Alas, the wretched children! they are seek- 


mY 
Death in life, as best to have! 
They are binding up their hearts away from 
breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, clifdren from the mine and from the 
city— 
Siog out, children, as the little thrushes 
c _—— 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips 
pretty— 
Lauvh aloud, to feel your fingers let them 
through! 
But they auswer, “Are your cowslips of the 
meudows 
Like our weeds anear the mine? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal shad- 
OWws 
Froin your pleasures fair aad fine! 


“Por oh,” say the children, “we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared fur apy meadows, it were merely 
To drup down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our beavy cyelids druoping, 
Tue reddest flower would luck as pale us 
AHOW, 
For, all duy, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark, underground— 
Or, ull day, we drive the wheels of iron 
Ju the factories, round aad round, 


“Por, all day, the wheels are droning, turn- 
mg 
Their wind comes in our faces,— 
Till our hearts turn,—our heads, with pulses 
burning, 
Aud the walls turn in their places— 
‘uros the sky in the high window blank and 
reeling — 


“Turns the lung light that droppeth down the 


wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the 
ceilinu— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all !— 
All the day, the iron wheels are droning; 
Aud sometimes we could pray, 
‘O ye ia (breuking out iu a inud moan- 
ing), 
Stop! be silent for ta-day-” 


“Ay! be silent! Let them bear each other 


breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 
Let them touch each other's bands, in a fresh 
Wwreathing 
Of there beuder human youth! 
Let them feel that thiscold metallic motion 
Ts not ell the life God fashions or reveals— 
Let thems prove their inward souls against 
the notion 
That they live in you orunder you, O wheel: 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
Aw if fate in each were stark; 































THE STANDARD. 


And the children’s souls, which God is call- 
ing sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


Now tell the poor young children, O my 


brothers, 
That they look to Him aod pray— 


So the blessed One, who blesseth all the others, 


Will bless them another day. 


They answer, “Who is God that he should 


hear us, 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is 
stirred? 


When we sob aloud, the human creatures 


near Us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word! 


And we bear not (fur the wheels io their re- 


sounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door; 


Is it likely God, with angels singing round 


Hitn, ; 
Hears our weeping any more? 


“Two words, indeed, of praying we remem- 


ber; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm— 


‘Our Father,’ looking upward in the chamber, 


We say softly for a charm. 


We know no other words, except ‘Our Fa- 


ther,’ 
And we think that, in some pause of angels’ 


song 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet 


to gather, ; 
Aud hota both within bis right haud which 
is so strong. 


‘Our Father! If He beard us, He would 


surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 


Answer, smiling dowa the steep world very 


purely, 
‘Come and rest with me, my child.’ 


“But, no!” say the children, weeping fuster, 


“He is speechless as a stone! 


And they tell us, of His image is the master 


Who commauds us to work on. 
Go to!’ say the cbhildren—“Up io heaven, 
Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all 
we find! 


Do not mock us; grief bas made us unbeliev- 


inye— 
We look vp for God, but tears have made 
us blind.” 


Do ye hear the children weeping and dis- 


proving, 
O my brothers, what ye preach? 


For God’s possible is taugbt by His world’s 


loving— 
And the children doubt of each. 


And well may the children weep before you; 


They are weary ere they run; 


They have never seen the sunshine, nor the 


rlory 
Wbich is brighter than the sun; 


They koow the grief of meu, but not the wis- 


dom; : : 
They sink in the despair without the calm— 


Are slaves, without the liberty in Coristdom, 


Are inartyrs, by the pang without the palm, 


Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly 


No dear remembrauce keep, 


Are orphans of the earthly love and heav- 


enly; 
Let them weep! let them weep. 


They look up, with their pale and sunken 


faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 


For you think you see their angels io their 


places 
With eyes meant for Deity; 
“How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel 
nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a 
child’s heart, 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
Aud tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart? 
Our bluod splashes upward, O our tyrants, 
And your purple shows your patb; 


But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the si- 


lence 
Tnan the strong mas in his wrath!” 





E. M. White Will Debate With Judge Wile 


ley ifthe Game is werth the Caudle. 
To the Editor of the Boston Globe: In the 


matter of the debate, which was proposed by 
the Typographical union club, between repre- 
sentatives of the Home market club and the 
Tariff reform league, it is not probable that 
a discussion between two uuaautborized per- 
sons would be considered favorably by the 
vuion as a modification of their original plano. 


But us ex-Judge 3. O. Willey of Wisconsin 
haus taken up the chaileuge declined by the 
Home market club I would say that if any- 
body thinks the game worth the candle lam 
reudy ut any time to discuss with Mr. Willey 
the clear-cut issues of protection versus free 
trade, and to muintain the proposition that 
tariff ubolition will increase wages and de- 
velop industry to an extent far greater than 
any eluborute system of protection or any 
compromise measure of tariff reform. 
Epwin M. WBITE. 
27 Pemberton square, Bostun. 





A Question of Bread and Butter. 
Paterson Guardian. 

The great need of this country in the near 
fucure is to be employment for its rapidly in- 
creasing population, Wecan produce more 
than we consume, apd this disproportion is 
certain to goow, so that the necessity of 
finding foreign markets for surplus manu- 
fuctures must soon become mmperative. It 
will then be a question not of politics but of 
bread and butter for millions of toilers who 
waut work and will have it. 


No, It Doce Goad, Not Harm, 
Auckland, New Zealand, Evening Star, 

The friends of Mr. Henry George must be 
more or less exercised ut Lhe recent onslaught 
made on that gentiemaa’s views atthe Young 
ineu’s Christian association, So far as Mr, 
George himself is concerned he would, we 
imagine, say what a stalwart vavvy 


was Administering corporal pupishment 
“Ob, it pleases her, and does not burt me," 





i independent of the other, and by economiz- 











is re- 
ported to have suid when bis diminutive wile 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 








Theatrophone and Sermonophone. 


How much of the enjoyment of the theatre 
comes from the eye aud how much from the 
ear! On the answer to this question depends 
the success of the theatrophone, by which it 
is proposed to enable any subscriber to hear 
opera und drama by telephonic cables luid 
down in the Purisian sewers. At Tunbridge 
Wells a Congregational minister preaches 
through sixteen telephones every day to ab- 
senlee members of his congregation; but a 
sermon can enter by eargate aloue muuch more 
easily thana play. Buta scheme to lay op- 
era on like gas ought to be popular.—[Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


A New Sleeping Car. 


One of the most important patents in con- 
nection with the construction of sleeping cars 
was issued this week to Louie J. Harris and 
Arthur W. Crossley, assignee. The patent 
is for an entirely new departure in the man- 
ner of constructing sleeping cars. By uu in- 

evious arrangement of droppiug the side 

rame work of the car some twelve inches 
lower than usual a series of pockets are to be 
constructed under the floor of the car on 
each side of a center aisle. In each of these 
pockets are to be placed both berths of a 
section, leaving the interior of the ear clear 
of any appeurance of a sleeper and allowing 
its use during the day as u parlor car. At 
night sections of the floor are to be raised 
and fastened atright angles with both the 
floor and the side of the car, while, by an in- 
genious arrangement of gearing, the berths 
are ruo up out of the pockets into proper po- 
sition, and the chairs placed in the now 
empty pockets. The principal weight, it will 
now be seen, is kept near the bottom of the 
car. Each section can ve made up entirely 


ing space the berths are two inches longer 
and four inches wider than those of Pullman 
cars, while there wili be eight inches more 
space between the lower and upper berths. 
Space is given under the center of the car 
for all brake rods, air aud steam pipes.— 
(Buston Journal of Commerce. 








A Peer Who is Not a Prophet. 
Pittsburg Commoner and Glass Worker. 


The success of Henry George and his single 
tax ideas in England, indicate that his move- 
ment bas lost nothing there since bis former 
trip. Heis met everywhere with entbusiasm, 
and as be remarked uot leng ago, “I am with 
pretty good people,” which was certainly not 
untrue, as Albert Edward was chief among 
his hearers, and puid great attention to the 
celebrated George at all times. 

Henry George has certainly kept a keen 
eye on affairs in that country, and his recep- 
tion there at this time shows that he judged 
the moment rightly, when the struggling 
workers could be most easily called to his 
side. They know most certainly that some- 
thing is wrong with both political and social 
economics, and they are flocking to his stand- 
ard, as offering a solution to oneif not both 
mooted questions. 

When George went over there on this tour, 
it was the writer’s fortune to meet at the 
union depot here, the celebrated political 
economist, Earl Charles Grey, now in the 
house of peers. Charles Grey won his spurs 
in debate, when a younger son, and also a 
reputation for being one of the most philan- 
thropic men of advanced thoughtin England. 
When the death of an elder gave him title 
and fortune, he turned thousands of pounds 
toward benefiting the poor, and became even 
a closer student and stronger debater on all 
questions of politicaleconomy. That he made 
a great mistuke in Henry George, however, 
is worthy of meution. 

“I see,” he remarked carelessly, ‘‘Henur 
George is in England. Well, tbat won’t do. 
He should bave been satisfied with his former 
tour, and his former success, for this last 
will net him nothing but failure. His talk 
and arguments are all worn out and will fall 
flat. They sound excellent, at the first flusb, 
and I admit, for a time he had our wisest 
heads completely puzzled. Our great think- 
ers met and consulted again argd again lone 
after he left, but could not sulve the prot- 
lem, until the total impracticability of bis 
theories was seen. They cannot be applied, 
and the people recognize this now. At tirst 
the man’s undoubted brilliancy, reasoniug, 
and I will say, genius, blinded them, but be- 
fore this their eyes are opened, and his fol- 
lowers will be few, and his trip flat, stale and 
upprotitable.” 

“Tam going to meet him when I return, 
whether ia public debate or in private, and 
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think I have the solution to his riddle. Then 

want our celebrated Scotchman to meet 
him, in publie or in the uewspupers, and I 
promise you George will meet more than his 
mateb in our Prof. Blackie.” 

Judging by the reports, the immense crowds 
and the enthusiasm tbat attends George 
everywhere he goes, the supposition is that 
he hus not yet met his Waterloo in the person 
of either Grey or Blackie, and the American 
public will hardly hold its breath when the 
meeting does come, as we hope it will, for 
the gentlemen over there are evidently load- 
ing up for hin, or have secretly coufessed 
wll inability to cope with him. 












No TradejUnion or Walking Delegrtie Need- 
ed-—Where a Laborer Gets His Hire in 
Advance, and Works Till Me Thinks He 
Has Earned It. 

Century Magazine, Z 
The negotiations between the skilled and 

Wily carpenter and the prospective Sumoan 
house owner would umuse, but hardly meet 
the approval of the business mea of to-day. 
Under the propitiating influences of kava, the 
necessary presents ure produced tu induce 
the carpenter to undertake the construction 
of ahuuse. Itis begun ab ouce without any 
terms of agreement, aud the work advances 
uotil the carpenter thinks more presents nec- 
essary and he ceases work. Additional gifts 
being made, the carpenter coutinues the con- 
struction until he deems it necessary to de- 
muaud unother contribution, when he again 
stops work. If the contribution is not forth- 
comiog labor is suspended on the incomplet- 
ed house, never to be undertaken for comple- 
tion by another of the craft; and forever af- 
terward it remains unliuished and a public re- 
proach to the unfortunate owner, who, at the 
tune of its beginning, uot knowing what may 
be the idea of the curpenter as to the cost of 
its coustruction, must either exll upon the 
community for aid, which is generally freely 
extended, or suifer the Lumiliation of this un- 
finished monument. 





No, We Americaus are Fools. 
Boston Globe. 

Tke English and all other shrewd commer- 
cial people buy where they can buy cheapest, 
and at the best advantage.—[Boston Journal. 

Then we infer that the Americans are nota 
a ‘ ‘ sents 49) oer i 

shrewd commercial people.” Because they 
support a cumbersome and costly tariff sys- 
tem for the avowed purpose of preventing 
themselves from buying “where they can buy 
cheapest and at the best advantrge.” 
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watches ofequal qualitycan besold, and weprotectous 
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BOSTONISMS. 


A soil more prolific than that of Boston 
in new fads, dogmas, theories and move- 
ments generally, is probably not to be 
found. elsewhere in the broad universe. 

A reference to nationalism as the Bos- 
ton phase of socialism would favor an 
inference that Boston had restricted it- 
self to one phase only of socialism, This 
is not true. On the contrary, Boston has 
three distinct types of socialism, one of 
which, socialism proper, it has imported 
from abroad, and the other two, nation- 
alism and Christian socialism, it has in- 
vented and formulated in its own think- 

-ing-shop. . 1 oa 

Boss-town and Boasting—training pu- 
gilists to beat the world, and building 
sloop-yachts—it has great confidence in 
its own isms, as of its other inventions, 
The local auspices are especially favor- 
able to the development of the latest 
Boston improvements upon socialism, 

“While neither “Progress and Poverty,” 
its author, nor its philosophy have any 
Boston references, relations or associa- 
tions, the Rip. Van Winkle of Edward 
Bellamy’s fiction, “Looking Backward,” 
oes to sleep, and wakes up again in the 
city of Boston. 

Lawrence Gronlund, though of foreign 
birth, checked his philosophical buggage 
to Boston, and while living there wrote 
“The Co-operative Commonwealth” in a 
garret on Harrison avenue, Knowing 
these things we realize more and more 
that Henry George made the greatest 
mistake of his life in not having been born 
in Boston and in not living and writing 
hiis books in this true home of philosophy. 

To return to the subject of nationaliz- 
ing. It is hardly expedient to criticize 
closely and severely a movement which 
has not yet clearly indicated its objects and 
purposes. The nationalists are good peo- 
ple who see that the times are out of 
joint and who have an air castle vision of 
things as they ought tobe. Buta slight 
ucquaintance with the individual nation- 
alists is sutcient to prove that there is 
great diversity of opinion and absence of 
opinion as to methods of reform, Lawr- 
ence (ironlund, believing in the alffin- 
‘ity of protectionism and socialism, com- 
plains of his nationalist colleagues that 
they are nearly all infected with the 
heresy of tariff reform. The Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale who is a 
pronounced opponent of the single tax, 
will some day discover, with considera- 
ble surprise, that his reverend colleagues, 
Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, Dr. Philo M. Sprague 
and Dr. Francis Bellamy are avowed be- 
lievers in the single tax. 

Upon the subject of constitutional pro- 
hibition nationalists were upon both sides 
of the fence. Upon one matter, how- 
ever, the nationalists have taken ground, 
which they hold with considerable una- 
nimity of purpose. Upon certain orders 
before the Massachusetts legislature al- 
lowing cities and towns to manufacture 
and sell vas and electric light, most of 
the leading members addressed the legis- 
lative committee, which sata short time 
ago. In the course of these hearings, 
which extended over a number of days, 
there was the fullest expression of opin- 
ion by all the speakers, and it was re- 
markable to note that for the purposes of 
practical agitation the nationalist cham- 
pions utterly cast aside, and quoted not 
a line of Narl Marx, of Ferdinand La- 
salle, of Gronlund, Schevitch, Wakeman 
or Bellamy, but each and every one con- 
tributed something in the way of quota- 
tion from Richard T. Ely, and made 
reference to other authorities—only upon 
the lines that Mr. Ely himself advances, 

Though the Baltimore professor is prob- 
wbhly unaware of it, he seems to be in pos- 
session of the true ark of the convenant 
of nationalisin, and Gif he were shrewd 
enough to move his thinking shop to this 
intellectual hub of the universe he would 
be hoisted over the heads of other men as 
the hicropliunt of nationalism, 

Of our single tax movement in) Boston 
wnd Massachussetts if miay be said that it 
Maintains a steady progress and that it 
never loses the advocacy of a amiun who 
once understands and accepts its princi. 

ples, Some of our manifestations of party 

spirit are however, | think, open to 
eviticism. Weattract and hold, and we 
ave ourselves: business men and work- 
ingmen of a practical turn, much in- 
terested in fucts and figures and intolerant 
of gush, dogma and delusion, We are at 
the same time somewhat deficient in 
sentiment, feeling and emotion while our 
rivals the nationalist, Christian socialist, 
individualist, ete,, slop over with excess 
of it, 

















An unserupulous and unfeeling man, 
who has got the single tax “down fine,” 
is like the boy who has learned to snap 
a long ox whip, or who can shoot a pop- 





gun with consummate accuracy, and who 


is always making a target of some sensi- 
tive portion of some other boy's anatomy — 
a sort of polemical bully. THis knock- 
down argument is wielded with all the 
foree he can command—for the humilia- 
tion and discomfiture of a poor fellow 
creature who is not a rascal and a villain, 
and who perhaps is no more of a fool 
than was the agressive reformer before 


che had seen the light. 


KpWwLn M. WHtutk. 


The Queen and the Beggar. 

The Australian Standard, 

“The qucen, while driving with one of the 
princesses along Thames street, Windsor, on 
Friday afternoon, February 22, saw a blind 
man Who was playing an accordion, and was 
led by a woman. The tune was ‘Abide with 
me,’ and the queen, who seemed greatly 
touched with the poor fellow’s condition, 
stopped her carriage at Windsor Bridge, and 
through an attendant asked Mr. Husted, the 
tull-gate keeper, to give the musician a 2s. 
piece, which was handed from the equipace. 
Mr. Husted at once complied witb the royal 
request, and took the money to the blind 
mun, Who was highly deligbted with the gift 
which her majesty bad sent him.” 


Let us hurry away and get something, fet us 
stugger, us under a blow, 
Towards tbe pub that is nearest our office (the 
eflice of Jenuings and Co.); 
Let us drown this excess of emotion, lest we 
fairly vo under and sob 
In the street—Queen Victoria bas given a 
wandering musician two bub! 


She has openly done it (but no! ere we ven- 
ture to let ourselves think 
Over this thing, our nerves must be strung by 
a goblet of flery drink). 
She was driving, the newspupers tell us (how 
the heart of the people will throb 
To learn this) along Tham-s street, in Wind- 
rad ou the evening she guve the two 
bob! 


She was driving (except forthe press it might 
never have come to our ears) 
Along Thame-~ street (a fact in itself quite 
enough to rouse three British cheers), 
When sbe heard a blind minstrel perform the 
tune mentioned above, and was moved 
To compassion (what wonder our queen is so 
deeply revered and beloved! 


We abhor the accordion ourselves, and all 
Germao and pauper made things.) 

But she listened, cur queen, and was touched 
(for two bub), and unloosing the strings 

Of ber purse tock the coin out, and straight- 

Way desired au attendant to ask 

Mr. Husted—(a bumper to Husted!—Jane yuu 
might as well give us a flask! 


We'll fix that up to-morrow) to pass it along. 
Mr. Husted complied 

There and then, but a less healthy man 
might have suddenly dropped down 
aud died; 

And tke minstrel was highly delighted to get 
such a gift—-nothing mean 

About that; a whole two-shilling piece from 
the hand of our lady, the queen! 


And the papers were filled with the news 
that the sovereign was right on the 
job, 

Having gone to the length of disbursing ner 
wealth in lump sums of two bub; 

Aud the pepulace cried out “God bless her,” 
as we do, and “Leng may she live.” 

She was touched to the heart, and hus shown 

hew a queen and a woman cun give! 


So we'll reel back to Jennings’s otlice, and 

we'll really reel off a song 

Of this deed of a queen who, we trust, will 

continue to worry along, 

Though we fear that she grows sumewhat 

reckless, and muy not come out of it 

clear, 

Seeing that her allowance for bounties is but 
thirteen thousand uw yeur! 


He Can Look at His Potatoes and Think, 
Van Wert, Ohio. Times, 


There is a repub'ican farmer living a few 
miles from Van Wert who, last fall, was so 
frightened over the disastrous effects which 
‘tree trade” would have ou the prices of 
farm products that he was wild with joy 
When “ protection” had triumphed. He had 
otatoes to sel], but declared he never would 
ring them to market under the democratic 
“rebel” administration and take fifty cents a 
bushel, but would follow the advice of the 
Bulletin and wait antilalter Harrison became 
president. Last week be brought his potatoes 
to town, and after canvassing all the gro- 
ceries and pleading with several private 
persons to take them off his bands, finally 
discovered that he could not get any price at 
all for them, There actually was no sule for 
potatoes and he hauled them back hotmne. But 
he ean consvle himself by paying double the 
usual price fur binding twine. Potatoes and 
twine are both ©“ protected,” but tbe trouble 
is, the farmers have one to sel/ and the other 
to buy. 


Approves the Sugeestion,. 
New York Telegram, 

Why not tax the tourists that are rushing 
away bow to spend their money in Europet 
asks Heury George's STANDARD, True enough; 
why not@ “We jmpese tuxes on things 
brought into the country on the ground this 
money haste go cubto pay for them, Why 
shouldn't we impose taxes on our outgoing 
tourists for the same sufficient economie reu- 
son!” The only practical thing in the way of 
this is the republican control of congress, aud 
tho fact that congress is controlled by pentie- 
men who make money on the tariff which 
they spend abroad, 







THE STANDARD. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Henry George reports the single tax theory 
as growing rapidly in both Kngland and 
Scotlund; also inother parts of Murope and 
in Australias He claims that Canada is 
rapidly falling in with the theory, and the 
agitation is being pushed rapidly  there— 
(Portland, Ore, Paciic Express. 

Henry George has made a wonderful im- 
pression on the Britishers, The London and 
provincial press agree in saying that he has 
swayed the masses more powerfully than any 
man who has appealed to them from the plat- 
form ina generation —[Memphis Avalanche. 





It isa gratifying evidence of the wisdomof 
oreanized Inbor that at the labor conference 
iu Paris the sociaiists have been completely 
routed. At the same time, however, the 
Henry George single tax idea was quite dom- 
inant.—[{Bulfalo News. 

We can’t help but come to the conclusion 
that the holding of land that one has no use 
for isu crime against society although legal- 
ized, and the greater the demand forthe land 
the greater the critne.—(Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Workman. 


I believe that the great resources of the 
earth, which were vot put there by the hand 
of man, should be released from the grasp of 
great monopolies, at least to the extent of 
giving every oue an opportunity. So faras 
possible every man ought to haveaececess to 
them. J am aware that it is a difficult and 
dangerous task to do this, but: something can 
be done.—[From a sermon by Rev, M. J. Sav- 
ave of Boston. 

There is probably a millon and. a half of 
able bodied men in the United States alone 
out of employment, needing the very neces- 
sities of existence. There is half a million of 
women who must depend on their persoual 
exertions for maintenance, that are idle. On 
this total of idle persons there are fromsix 
to eight million children, wives, mothers, fa- 
thers, aged and belpless persons depending 
for life’s  sustenance.—[Union Pacific Juim- 
ployes’ Magazine. 

The socialists call hard names at the single 
tax reform. No wonder. It isa method of 
improving the condition of workingmen so 
promptly and easily, it is so obvious, so plain, 
thatat satisties their minds and wisbes—aud 
the socialists can’t proselyte them. The sin- 
gle tax reform is a terrible set-back to sucial- 
isin.—[San Francisco Star. 

Will the next board of ussessors see to it 
that the person who holds a valuable unim- 
proved business corner for which the suin of 
$30,000 is asked is assessed for something at 
little nearer the mark of justice than $3,000? 
Ibis high time that we had a little of the Ifen- 
ry George doctrine in vogue hereabouts.— 
(Long ashind City Star. 

Henury George's late speaking tour in) lng 
laud and Scotland was an event in British 
politics. The friends and enemies of his the- 
ories ure alike astonished at the interest he 
hus excited.—[Wushingtoun Capital. 

Henry George has been attracting wide at- 
tention in Great Britain, recently. His theories 
have stirred up the Britains not a littl. He 
is a Vivorous advocate, aud his doctrines are 
put with a force unequaled by any other 
writer on economic subjects. —[Roek ville, lid, 
Tribune. 
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 sidizing their lines of steamships. 


European goods, 


a TION, 
he New York Press—Well, We Ap- 
e Auy Proposition Which Will Give 


antniges of Even Limited Free Trade 

Will Lend to Absolute. Free: Trade. and 
é@ single Tax. 

w York Press, June 20. = : . 

Vithin afew months the question of 


South American trade will be widely dis- 


cussed in the newspapers throughout the 


with interest near und far 6 6. The 


opening upofamore extensive trade in | 


this direction wnd the formation of some 


plan by which the United States can’ se- 


etre wider scope jn- dealing with these 
nations will be of incalculable benefit to. 
the southerno states. — ‘The import- 
ance. of these nations can be better gauged 
ollowing table, showing the area 

ti square miles and the population in 
en Sq. Miles. Population. 
3,219,000. - 14,022,335 
P42 1d8 10,447, 074 
7.996. 21,244,869 


YS mpi 


~ Jinports. 
-'Bhi4,251, 918 
85,830,000 
191,815,219 
; $431,878,197 8841, 906,152 
About $775,000,000 of valuable trade 
totally neglected. The products of our 
workshops and mills and factories under 
the wise policy of protection are increas- 
‘ing more rapidly than the increase ol 
population, If in 1890 it should appear 
that we turn out $8,000,000,000 from our 
manufacturing establishments, will) not 
gan export movement of this sort be a 
- prime necessity? European commercial 
~nutions have obtained this trade by sub- 
We 
can obtain our share by doing precisely 
the same. | This question must be ap- 
proached in an American spirit, and not 
in @ partisan spirit. Free trade and pro- 
‘tection cuts uo figurejin the problem. We 
have the yoods these republics want. 
They are as cheap, quality for quality, as 
| These South American 
countries produce the commodities we 
want. Facilitate exchange and the prob- 

lem is solved. 

_ Austria-Hungary sends annually to Bra- 
~zil-by English subsidized steamships 600,- 
000 barreis of flour, Odessa a few weeks 
“-gince sent a cargo of wheat to Rio Jane- 
- ive, and Australia also a few days since 
sent a cargo of wheat to the same desti- 
“nation. .The Austria-Hungarian flour, goes 
by steamship to Liverpool or Glasgow, 
and is then transhipped by another subsi- 
dized steamship line, by which it is taken 
to Brazil. The United States is now mak- 
| ing annually upward of 8,000,000 tons of 
_ pig iron, one-quarter of what is made in 
all the principal countries of the world, 
and is rolling between 2,000,000 and 3,000, - 
000 tons of steel rails annually for domes- 
tic use.’ In these South American repub- 
~ dics there are comparatively few railroads 
and Jimited telegraph lines. The supply 
for these and for everything fabricated 
. from iron and steel must in a great meas- 

“ure be sent to them by foreign countries, 
In the same way textile fabrics must be 
supplied for years to come. The United 
States is in a situation to do this, provid- 
ing sullicient) encouragement is given 
steamship companies to start communica- 
tion, . 
~ During the twenty years from 1865 to 
1884 the trade between ten South Ameri- 


43,795,316 
§,885, 


can republics, Central America and the}. 


United States has been $LG27, 877,554, in- 
cluding «= $442,048,975 imports from the 
“United States, and $1,185,828,570 imports 
into the United States from thence, being 
a-bulance of trade in favor of those re- 
publics of $765,922,219, which has been 
paid by the United States in gold through 
Tendon and Liverpool, mostly through 
the medium of English manufactures, 
These aggregates do not include the trade 
vith Bolivia, Kcundor and Paraguay, In 
twenty years Brazil has imported from. 


the United States $145,004,246 and has 
exported to the United States B724,014,- 
240, being wu valance in favor of Brazil of 
$§579,020,004, which has been pid in gold 
‘through London and Liverpool, in which 
4ise Kaglish goods settled the balance, 
Vhy not American goods 7+ 
In view of all this, is it not about time 
fe ohad uw practical, sensible American 
iey which will buile up this trade ? 
} ! * 
NO, caer 
HOOK, JO AND 


» BOGAN, Principal Agent for en 
eben Pry tite ath Lede pane BL 


m, AGATIA m 


ountry. Weshall have @ notable con- | 
‘gress of representatives of these countries: |. 
assembled at Washington, and the daily || 
reports of the deliberations will be read. 
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Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER werore: 


MORAL f 


“Tf CLEAN! 'NESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must ‘a considered as a means of 
GRACE, ay, clergyman who recommends 


gs should be willing to recom- 


mend s’# . Iam told that my commendation 


of PF gS» Soap has opened for it a large 


sale’ 


‘the UNITED STATES. I am willing 


to&8.. 4d by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” — : 


PEARS’ 


Ee Fe ‘ 
js the best, the most elegant and the most economical of ‘all soaps 
for GENEIRAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 


It is not only the imost at- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis. 


comforts to which infants are so Hable. 


It has b2en established in London i100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 


city in the world. 


GRA 


sf 


It Gan be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States: but BE SURB 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 
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C.6. &Ce 
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EV/ GRACEFUL DESIGNS% SOLID ONSTRUCTION 
® MAT(HLESS. TONE:«* BEAUTIFUL: TINISH, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 

An Inquiry Inte the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want Wi 
Increnne of Wealth—-The Remedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 

20 pages. 

Cloth, $1.0 Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calt or half morocco, $2.50 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
842 pages. , 
Cloth, $1.4. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half caif or half morocco, $2.5. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examinatton of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Iutercats of Lubor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 centa, 

Half calf or haif morocco, $3.00 


in Half Calf and Half Moroeca: 
Progrens ANd POVEFLY....ccocsesccccsccses BBO 
Bocial Prablemeas....cccccscosssccsoccessscesss DeaO 
Protection or Free Trade.....cccsscccsesee BOO 
(on seta of three, bound alikee......cccrcee FOO 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
What Ie Involves, and Hew Alone It Can 
oe settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
ST pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Passage-at-Arms Between the Duke of 
Argyll aud Henry George. ; 
T pages, 
Paper covers, 15 centa, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW 

480 pages. 
Paper covers, 35 centa, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE.. 
AProgress aud Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, Ly LeMONNIER. 
an 48 pages, 
Paper covers, §2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Pretection or Free Trade? iu French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

S 436 pages. 
Paper covers, §2,75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty iu italian.) 
' TRANBLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBELIO. 
; 352 pages, : 
Paper covers, 92,50, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books imported op 


order ENRY GEORGE, 120 Inion square, New York. 
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Ko Assas CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
“GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


In sums of $1,000 to $10,000 each, Dearie interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum. Interest pay. 
able semi-annually, These nds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas Citv property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt paymeut of 
principal and interest guaranteed at miacturity. Lnter- 
east collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange ndded. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 


each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes’ 
at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
fred with a trustee, @ special deposit receipt to thiat 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, ; 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO.,,: 
Security Bulldfing, 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


i ( i fF FOR WRITE AT ONCE TO 


You 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00. a 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
guaranteed. Exclusive 
territory given. 


@) A : 
. 


ENVER, COL.—bLvts 86) cach in South Uni- 

versity Place Annexs lies high and beautiful: lo 
cated inthe line or rapid growth and Improvement, 
For information and plats address C, G@. BUCK, 66 
Symes Bleek, Denver, Col. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
‘4g full of useful Information on Woman's Handiwork, 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household topics cf practical character, Every 
lady should subscribe for it, Price, 0c. a year. Address 
The Dercas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
UVANY & BEGG-, MILITARY BAND 
J and Orchestra, Oltice, 67 Third ave, New York, 
Kesidence, 703 Union st., Brooklyn, Music furnished 
or all occasions. 
OLLAND's 
H COFFEE AND DINING ROOMA, 
143 Fourt’: avenue, 
‘Bet. th a d Mth sts. 
OUMANS CHULERA MINTURE is 2 
sure cure for all summer complaints. Price 35 
cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty-seventh street, New York, 


QINGLE TAX DUCTRINKS IN A NUT- 


SHELL. : 
“ Thirty pamphlets on various phases of the socis 
problem, The question of the hour, All should under 
stand i Will be sent post paid on receipt of tifteen 
centa in stamps, or will be sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five cents for six months’ subscription to the 
urna A’dream 


tea former, & alixzteen ) 
AINGLR TAX PREAB 1701 Lasinetan ave. W. Y. 


ARE you ? 
Vor RED 

That is the question, Are you ruptured? If 90, we 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sure ind permanent cure cor bernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy bs cured many persons every 
year for the last twe ty years, and they have 
stayed cured, Jt cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
atrengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with # truss, Children 
iu arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pada, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, 65; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 61, Sent by mall, postpald, 
wpou receipt of price, Full directions accempany each 


eee QO, FRINK, sole propriate 


Do You Want Money 
‘Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the. sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely ©) 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter. free, give exclu. 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms; and-protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything. essential to accurate time Reching in ad+ 
dition to: numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer,. Write at once for full partlews 
Jars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. @ 
for Cusniongn Ean Daums, 


1 
C UR the FA F Whispers heard diatinetly. 


Comfortable, Invisibles THuctrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or callou KF. HISCOX, 853 Breudway, N.Y. Name this paper. 


by Pac's Pav. Iurnoven. 


PIANOS UNIVERSITY ORCANS 


$150 to $1500 $35 to $500 
: cmammmincer Giuuranteed 6 years. 


pom, ney Lead the World saa 


—- 
- MWe "vell direct to 
tamilies,and send for | 
y trinl in your “own 
home before yout buy. 
MCntaiogue Free. 
ib Estab, Nit: N OLANO co 
MARCHAL & SMITH P e : 
235 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 
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$2.50 $20.00 EARN MONEY 
$7.60 $50. by Collecting Kinaman’s 


Borax Soav Waarrgns. 
We pay eash for them, Write to us fora clrealar, 
KIRKMAN & SON, 30 Catharine Street, New York City. 


Piso's Remedy for.Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to: Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold hy druggists or sent by mall. 
htc. =F. 'T, Uazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Denn Piatt. 


Published tuonthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science: and art. : 


-“A-complete long novel jn each number. 


The publishers of BELFURD'S MAGAZINE. recogni 
ing the fact that ‘revolutions never go backwards, 
lave nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast wand “prepare to tight it out on this Ine” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un. 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” i 

The well known reputation of the editors, 1s a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE in all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set’ before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the worksbop. 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year; 2% cents a number, 

Rubseripuions received by bocksellers, newsdealers 
and puostmasters every where, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, : 

Sumple copies sent to any address, 

New volume beging with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Divided Lives. : 
A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett, Author of “The A 
bitious. Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopel Yl 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc, Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 cents. 9 ee: 
A Friend to the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer, Autbor of ‘Calamity Jane,” “A. 
Plucky Que,” etc, Cloth, $1.00, Paper Covers, 50 
cents 
The Veteran and His Pipe. he 
By Albton W. Tourgee. Author ofa “Fool’s Errand,” 
ete, Cloth, $1.00. os 
A Boston Girl. : 
At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. a 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems, aren 
Cloth, $1.00, 
| Kady. 
ANovel. By Patience Stupleton, Cloth, $1.00, 
per Cov ere, SU cents, 
Swedish Folk Lore. ee 
By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H, Myers, . 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 


12n10, 


‘Pas 


Cloth, Culi gilt edges. Price, $1.0. 


i lorence Fables, 
By Wiliam J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, W cents. 
Miriam HBalestior. ee 
By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 


Cloth, 81.00, . 


A novel, 
50 cents, is 
Youne Santo: A Child of Japan. 
Anovel, By EH, House, (The serial just completed —- 
in ibs Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.0, Paper, 5 
Under the Maples. wee 
Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman. Cloth, $1.00, Paper, . 
60 cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By EK. George Squier, M.A, F. 8. A. With 6 Illustra. | 
tions, 1%mo, cloth; $1.00, a 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fuily illustrated with pho 
Lou baie pcos ae pene pi process plates, by 
raves hodes i CNR, rge quartea 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, 87.50, ae bi 
, eons cp pence Heart. 
By Minna Irving, th portrait of the author, eo 
form with "Poems of Passion,” Cloth, 81.00, pee Unis 
The Wrong Man. 
A Novel. By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % cents, 


The Shadow of the Bars. 

A Novel, By Ernest DoLancey Plerson, Paper, 8 
Aunt Sallv's Boy Jack. | 
ANovel, By N, J. W. LeCato, Paper, % centa, 


‘ P ' 
Au ‘Imponible meanibiiiey y er, Can Huck 


A Novel By Charles dx Wingate, Paper Covers, % 


Rechefoucnuld'’s Mornl Maxime, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, $10, 
Fully wll MeaLurule Monet tee’ solunce: 
ail rent ustrated, Twa va 
ane, Cloth, $1.0, weet 
The Poultive Philosophy. 


Auguste Comte, Translated by Harri q 
BF Are eee TOE a learrict Mariinenn 


An American Vendetta, 
By 7.0. Crawford, Minsvrateds Cloth, 01.0, Paper, 


BBLFORD, CLARKE & C0, 
 PUBLIARRE 
and Han ¥ 





